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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

Duriny more than ten years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been uni- 
versally commented upon, We have received numerous 


orders for elec troty pes of the Sawe, and publish the 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Marchesi 


Teresina Tua 
Henry Mason 


Adelina Patu 
Lucca 


Ida Klein 


Ivan E. Morawski 


P. S. Gilmore 


Sembrich 

Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Neupert 

Scalchi Costanza Donita Hubert de Blanck 
Trebelli Carl Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 


Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 


Etelka Gerster 


Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 


Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefo 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 


Minnie Hauk 
Materna 

Albani 

Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Littl 
Murio-Celli 


Chatterton- Bohrer 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Donaldi 

Marie Louise Dotti 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi—2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d’ Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Frnedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudigl 

Lulu Veling 

Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinten-Sutro 


Calixa Lavaliee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C, Mortimer Wiske 
J. O, Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d' Albert 

i Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 


Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 


Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 

C, Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F, Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 

C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate R i 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D, Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm. R. Chapman 
Otto Roth 


Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 

Leonard Labatt 

Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger 

Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 

Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 

Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 

Merrill Hopkinson, DD 
Ss. B l 


neili 


Paderewski 
Stavenhag 
Arrig 


en 


Boito 


Heinrich Vogel 

Johann Sebastian Bach 

Mrs. A. C. Taylor 

Jules Perotti—2 

Adolph M. Foerster 
H. Hahn 

Thomas Martin 

Louis Gaertner 

Louis Gage Courtney 

Richard Wagner 

Theodore Thomas 

Dr. Damrosch 

Campanini 

Guadagnini 

Constantin Sternberg 

Dengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 

Arbuckle 

Liberati 

Johann Strauss 

Anton Rubinstein 

Dei Puente 

Josefty 

Julia Rivé-King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 


Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 


Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

E. A. Lefebre 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 

Joseph Koegel 

Ethel Waketield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemiindea: 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W 
Mrs. Clemelli 
Albert M. Bagby 
W. Waugh Lauder 


Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 


Mendelssohn 
Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Samuv! S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanley 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Yaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

Ww Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul! Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs, Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 

Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C, F. Chickering 
C, Villiers Stan: ord 


Edward Heimendab] 


Burmeister-Petersen 


Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S. B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stiagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F, Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

t. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C. A, Cappa 
Monte sritfo 
Mrs. Helen Ames 
Marie Litta 

Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Pentield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hum 
Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline I’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
serlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 


Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 


Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
nna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Josef Hofmann 
Hindel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
} Henry Duzensi 
‘Emma Juch 
| Fritz Giese 
| Anton Seidl 
| Max Leckner 
| Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
' Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs, Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
|; Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadtield 
James H. Howe 
George H. Chickering 
John C, Fillmoure. 


e is just one year ago to-day that Dr. Louis Maas 
died in Boston. 


HE « Musikalische Wochenblatt,” of Leipsic, pub- 
lishes in its issue of September 4 an excellent 
portrait of Frank Van der Stucken, with a biographi- 
cal sketch appended by Mr, Otto Floersheim., 
HE first gun of the fall musical season will be fired 
ji by the Aschenbroedel concert next Friday even- 
ing, quickly followed by Anton Seidl at Madison 





Square Garden Saturday evening. 

R. ALBERT ROSS PARSONS has written a letter 
M to the editor of the «Commercial Advertiser ” 
protesting against a misleading book notice about 
| Mr. Parsons’ book « Parsifal ; or, Wagner as a Theo- 
in last Saturday’s 


logian.” The editor disavowed 


issue any intention of offense in the review in ques- 


tion. 
HO is the present music critic of the Chicago 

“ Herald?” 
In its issue of September 4, in a criticism of Emma 


Juch as “ Elsa,” it remarks inter alia: 





Its music is not trying, being chiefly of a light and florid nature, but it 


abounds in vocal pyrotechnics, which count for much with an audience. 


“Vocal pyrotechnics ” is good, very good. Shades 


of Wagner ! 


| « 


T 


| soston, November 10. 
| Melrose, November 11 

Albany, November 12. 
Montreal, November 13, 14, 15. 
j 

| 


Bureau has closed a contract with 


HE Redpath 


Seidl and orchestra for concerts as follows: 


the 
the 


The Seidl or rather, to give it its new name, 
Metropolitan Orchestra seems at present to have 


floor. 





HE Chicago “Tribune” contains a_ touching 


7 account of a baby prodigy who plays on the 
piano little pieces of Schumann and Gounod. 

She is only five years old, but began playing at the 
advanced age of three and a half. 

The record in pianistic prodigies is slowly but surely 
being cut down. 

Where is it going to end? 


We pause for a reply from the mothers of America. 


W 


Newport ? 
vited were shocked at the appearance within a few 
As the 


AS it so wicked for Millionaire J. J. Van Alen to 
engage Lillian Russell to sing at his villa at 





Many of the spotless 400 who were in- 


| 
| . ‘ 
| yards of them of a queen of the opera boutfte. 
| “Sun” remarked recently, they should go to the top 
of a high mountain and live under a glass case, other- 
wise the world will taint them. Such people fatigue 
us, with a large capital, or as Francis Wilson would 
| Say, “a gigantic F, 

HE Sunday “ World” voices our opinions exactly 
in the following little editorial on the little 
Eduard Strauss : 

Strauss closes his season at the Madison Square Garden to-night. The 
Viennese conductor then takes a tournée to Canada and elsewhere, and 
after a return visit to New York will go home. Mr. Strauss expresses 
himself as well pleased with his reception here. The New York audiences 
are glad to have seen what Edward could do in the musical line ; they are 

grateful, but have been somewhat disappointed. The causes of Mr. 
| Strauss’ misfortunes in New York are attributable in great part to man- 
agement which insisted on trying to gull an intelligent public into the be- 
lief that Eddie was really a great Strauss. The time is long past when 
any management can fool a New York audience. 


66) ITTLE Annie Rooney is Wagnerian,” says the 

L Cincinnati ‘‘ Times-Star.” ‘Its opening meas- 
ure is to be found in Wagner's ‘Die Walkure.’ It 
forms the motif of the Feuerzauber movements, and 
It is especially 


as such pervades the whole scene. 
prominent just at the point where ‘Siegfried’ steps 
into the flame. Although consisting of only seven 


notes covering one measure with one note over, it is 


exactly the same as the beginning of ‘ Annie,’ even to 
It likely that the author of 


the tempo. is hardly 
‘Little Annie Rooney’ has plagiarized from Wagner, 
as it is doubtful if he 1s sufficiently familiar with the 
music of the future to be able to do this.” 

Well, one thing is certain. Wagner didn’t get the 
| motive used in the “Siegfried” idyll from « Annie 
| Rooney.” 


Such the 


resemblances are ridiculous, although 


lecture delivered at the Hot Springs Chautauqua, by 
N. K. Griggs, and in commenting on it, pleasantly 
asserts that “Annie Rooney” is like one of the folk 
songs of the sixteenth century, 

What next ? 

“Annie” in the guise of a Bach fugue would be a 
great improvement, and besides it sounds more ar- 
chaic to say that Bach suggested the /ei/motit to 
“Johnny, procure your implement of warfare” instead 


of Grieg or Wagner. 

B* a recent decision delivered from the judicial 
bench in the hallowed precincts of Jefferson 

Market Police Court it is decreed that it is not law- 

ful to hit an organ grinder with a horseshoe. 

One Jeremiah Quinn, a respectable cab driver, en- 
raged by the sounds of «The Last Rose of Summer ” 
emanating from the organ of an Italian nobleman, 
named Parsee, struck the ««dago ” count with a horse- 
shoe and was held in $300 bail for trial. 

Though it was declared unlawful to strike the organ 
grinder with a horseshoe, nothing was said by the 


police justice about dricks. 
So let it be bricks by all means in the future! 


. — 


- 
rags, a poor, besotted woman, who when she touched 
a piario “the hard lines of the bloated face softened,” 
and of course there was not a dry eye in the crowd 
when the instrument under her talented fingers 
wailed forth the “ Miserere” from «Il Trovatore.” 

Such sentimental rubbish (not the music but the 
story) is becoming too frequently seen in newspapers. 
«The evanescent reflection of a pure and happy past,” 
to quote the article in question, need not to have 
“flickered” back at all if the “genius in rags” had 
not led a disgraceful life. 

Anyhow, what is the use of associating music with 


HE New Orleans « Times-Democrat” publishes a 
disgustingly touching account of a genius in 


such people ? 
HE « Post-Despatch,” of St. Louis, recently devoted 
7 a page article, illustrated, to its local musicians. 
In it we find the names of William Robyn, Alfred 
G. Robyn, the three Epstein brothers, a talented fra- 
ternal trio; Ernst R. Kroeger, Prof. Joseph Otten, 
Charles Kunkel, P. G. Anton, Charles Balmer, the lat- 
ter of the well-known music firm of Balmer & Web- 
ber; Mr. A. Waldmer, the leader of the St. Louis 
Musical Union; Charles H. Galloway, Henry Bull- 
mann, Egmont Froelich, E. M. Bowman, now residing 
East ; W. H. Pommer, Victor Ehling and J. A. Kiesel- 
hurst and Robert Goldbeck, the latter residing at 
present in London. 
The “ Post-Despatch” shows commendable enter- 


prise in publishing this interesting article. 


T 


The suit against Gounod, the celebrated musician, who is sued for 100, 
000 frs. for not keeping his signed engagement, will soon come up for hear- 
ing. Mr. Gounod signed an agreement to go to America and conduct an 
orchestra for sixty performances, for which he was to receive the sum of 
$200,000. When the performers were ready to start and the financiers had 
the money ready to pay over, Gounod refused to go. The only excuse he 
has had to offer is that he fears that if he were to go to America he would 
be pursued before the courts by Mrs. Georgina Weldon. 

If the case is not settled out of court several curious developments will 
be looked for, as one of the stipulated conditions was that Gounod should 
be accompanied by a certain female pianist. His family is making the 
greatest efforts to compromise the affair with a view to preventing the 
composer's name being again mixed up, in his old age, in a compromising 
manner with that of this lady. 

Isn't this another “ fake ’ 
Gounod, however, is rather eccentricin his relations 


HE «Commercial Advertiser” contained the fol- 


lowing bit of news last Saturday night: 


cablegram ? 


with the fair sex. 

The Weldon affair was only an episode in the life of 
the composer of “ Faust.” 

His family have to watch him carefully, for he oc- 
casionally allows his religious zeal to lead him into 


queer antics. 
—_—=.-—— 


R. PETZET and Mr. Lachmund, two of the most 
M important factors whose co-operation was de- 
pended upon to make the Minneapolis Music Teach- 
ers’ National meeting of 1892 at least a partial suc- 
cess, have migrated to other cities and thereby with- 
drawn, together with their personalities, all the inter- 
est that may have been taken in that meeting. 

In view of this sad condition of affairs, and as it ap- 





pears that the constitutionality of measures passed 
by the Detroit meeting is questioned by many mem- 





| 
| « 


‘World-Herald " of Omaha publishes an account of a 





bers of the association, and the appointment of what 
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is termed as the International Congress of Musicians 
may be declared null and void by the world’s fair 
committee, to whom the congress is expected to ap- 
peal for funds, we suggest to President Hahn to call a 
meeting of the M. T. N. A., get a quorum together 
and decide upon a place of meeting in 1891. If he 
fails to do so it seems now, judging from prevailing 
opinions, that there will be no M. T, N. A. meeting 
at Minneapolis in 1892, and that the Detroit meeting 
marks the end of the association’s usefulness. 

The American College of Musicians may now be 
considered as permanently divorced from the M. T. 
N. A., for it will hold its annual meeting next sum- 
mer and need not report to the mother society—in 
fact, if there is to be no meeting in 1891 cannot re- 
port to the M. T. N. A. 

We would also suggest to all members of the 
M. T. N. A. that they should not send any dues or 
fees to the treasurer until the constitutionality of the 
action at Detroit has been finally decided one way or 
the other. The M. T. N. A. is working under a char- 
ter, The Detroit meeting has in all probability nulli- 
fied that charter, and until this question is finally ad- 
judicated members of the M. T. N. A. should with- 
hold all payments of dues and fees. 


HE clever essay by Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler 
which first appeared in the columns of THE 
MUSICAL CourRIER, after being read before the Detroit 


meeting of the M. T. NJA., was reproduced by our 


esteemed contemporary, the London “ Musical World,” 
and recently called forth the following in that excel- 
lent journal : 


A correspondent who writes to us,apropos of Mrs. Bioomfield-Zeisler's 
lecture on ** Woman in Music,"’ which was printed in our columns a fort- 
night ago, says: ‘* While admitting that the question of the possibility of a 
great female composer is one of the ‘ solvitur ambulando’ sort, and cannot 
be decided by a frvor? reasoning, I think we are a little too apt to forget 
or ignore what woman has done, and, still more, is even now doing in the 
department of music. Mrs, Bloomfield might have greatly strengthened 
her case by quoting a few more names of living or lately deceased female 
composers, Let me recall a few. In England there were Mrs. Sainton- 
Dolby and Mrs. Meadows-White, both of whom produced works of con- 
siderable merit ; and among the living have we not Miss Maude Valérie 
White, Miss Rosalind Ellicott and Miss Ethel M. Smyth, several of 
whose compositions have been thought worthy to be produced at the 
** Kammermusikabende™’ of the Leipsic Gewandhaus, and some of whose 
songs were very favorably noticed by a distinguished German critic under 
the impression that they were the work of a male €omposer? Does not 
France boast of the talents of Miss Augusta Holmes, Mrs. Pauline Viar- 
dot and the Baroness de Maistre? Does Italy know nothing of Carolina 
Ferrari, and how many male composers does Scandinavia boast who have 
produced more charming things than some of the songs and piano pieces 
of Mrs. Backer-Grindahl? It may be that none of these names can be 
placed in the first class or even perhaps very high up in the second ; but 
when we reflect that it is only within the lifetime of this generation that 
a female musician has begun to be tolerated in any other capacity than as 
a singer, I think the amount of talent developed in the time may well 
make us hesitate before condemning the sex to hopeless mediocrity. How 
many people would have believed fifty years ago that a lady could lead a 
classical quartet as Mrs, Neruda (Lady Hallé) habitually does? And 
probably the almost universal feeling that for a woman to shine as a mu- 
sician was “unladylike”’ has had a more depressing influence than even 
the lack of thorough musical training. Tout vient a gui sait attendre, 
and I do not think we need yet despair of the coming of a great female 
composer. But even if we never get the long expected first-class one, 
why need we be always depreciating the excellent ones we do get because 
they do not reach the highest standard ? 


HE « Harlequin,” in a recent number of the Bos- 
ton « Home Journal,” thus ably discusses a cur- 
rent nuisance: 


Musicians—and for that matter most professional people—are victims of 
those whom they meet in a way which is most distressing to them, but by 
a method which by general usage seems to be becoming every year more 
and more the proper thing. Everyone feels at liberty to serve a sort of 
private inquisition on all professional people whenever they meet them 
socially. I never could quite account for the reason either. 

If a man or woman meets a musician, in the theatre the subject is at 
once turned on music. The poor musician, who has as much music in his 
life as he wants, is at once asked : “* What do you think of Nikisch?” or 
something equally trite, and he is expected to give an opinion, and is 
morally sure that if he does it will at once be repeated in every place to 
which the interrogator is invited. If he is met at the opera he is pumped 
as if he were undergoing a final, and if he is at the seashore he 1s pumped 
at breakfast, at lunch, at dinner, on nothing but music. 

Now, whether it is thought by society that a musician knows nothing 
but music; whether it is thought that he will be flattered by having his 
shop made the centre of interest ; whether the questioners wish to secure 
material for chatting at the 5 o’clocks in the season it is difficult to 
say, but one thing is certain, the musician does not like it. If he is a critic 
he does not wish to be drawn into a talk in which his opinion will be 
gained before his paper is out, and from which the stupidity of an im 
promptu audience may infer things he never meant to say, and give the 
fashionable drawing rooms an opportunity to come the deadly parallel 
between what he was thought to say and what he wrote. If he is off on a 
vacation he probably does not wish to talk shop any more than any great 
tradesman would ; if he is doing the society he longs to escape the eternal 
curiosity of other people about music. Instead of that, wherever he goes 
he finds himself giving free instruction in musical history, musical values, 
musical opinion—serving out musical pap in fact 

No one seems to remember that a musician, if he wishes to enter into a 
musical discussion, would not be unable to find his peers with whom to 
argue, and that it must be a bit of a bore to an artist to be entertained 
with curiosity which is about as amusing to a full fledged musician as baby 
talk is to a man, 

Musicians are beginning to kick a little, and if the feeling which has 
been roused at some of the summer resorts brews well, some society peo- 


ple will get a lesson in manners this winter. The man whose violin did 
not dine out will not be a circumstance to the musician whose musical 
knowledge is always left at home. 

The music critic is, in our humble opinion, the 
greater sufferer of the two, for he is literally besieged 
with questions after a performance, to which, if he is 
a sensible man, he invariably should answer “I don't 


know.” 


HE London “ Musical World ” contains the follow- 
T ing interesting editorial : 

The murmurings of a storm are beginning to be heard which threatens 
to destroy the peace that reigns around Bayreuth and in the Wagnerite 
camp. According to the * Guide Musicale,’’ an eminently sound and sen- 
sible Wagnerite organ, there are very many of the faithful who look for- 
ward with much anxiety and dissatisfaction to the production of ** Tann- 
hauser ’’ next year, “‘ according to the Paris version.”’ This version, it is 
well known, differs from the original one, with which we are all familiar, 
chiefly by the great development given to the revels at the court of Venus 
(if we may so describe them), which are elaborated into something like a 
grand ballet treated in an almost ultra Parisian fashion. This extra music, 
which was written in 1860, some fifteen years after the original production 
of the work, is ina very much more elaborate and highly colored style than 
the rest of the opera, and it is feared by many—and apparently not with- 
out some reason—that its introduction will produce an effect of incongruity 
which will not only be unpleasing in itself, but will violate that har- 
mony of total effect which is so marked a principle of all the composer's 
work, 

It will be interesting to see, by the light of the Wagner-Liszt corre- 
spondence, how the author himself regarded the matter when the offer 
to produce his work at Paris was first made to him. Ina letter to Liszt, 
dated March 29, 1860, he says: “I return to Paris to-day in order to have 
a closer view of my brilliant misery. Mr. Reyer wants a large ballet for 
the second act of ‘Tannhbiuser.’ You may imagine how I relish the 
* * * JT must see whether I can get rid of this ballet, otherwise 
” For six months we hear no 


idea, 
I shall, of course, withdraw ‘ Tannhduser.’ 
more on the subject, but it is clear that in this interval Wagner had deter- 
mined to rewrite the ** Venus" scene and develop the revels. He says: 
“ITtake great delight in the rewriting of the great ‘ Venus’ scene and 
hope to improve the effect thereby. The ballet scene also will be executed 
on the larger scale designed by me.”’ But he did not even then begin to 
write the music, for three months later, on December 15, he says: ** For 
* Tannhduser ’ I have still to score the grand new scene for * Venus’ and 
to compose the whole ofthe Venusberg dance music. How this is to get 
done in time without a miracle I fail to perceive.’’ After this there is no 
further alfusion, but it is known that the report that “ there was no ballet 
in the opera’’ had something to do with the hostility shown to it even 
before production. It would be a comical perversity if after being once 
wrecked * because there was no ballet in it,”’ the opera should now be un- 


popular because there is one. 





SEIDL. 
5 ae London “ Musical Times” publishes the fol- 


lowing bit of news that will doubtless surprise 


Mr. Seidl : 

So the Seidl concerts at Brighton Beach are this season a failure and 
the women of the Seidl Society are in doleful dumps. The conductor 
himself is ** too German to see the fun of the thing,”’ but there is gladness 
in Gath and rejoicing in the streets of Ascalon, while the moral of the 
whole matter appears to be: “* The public do not want Wagner at Coney 
Island.”’ Gilmore is more in their line, 

Mr. Seidl is not aGerman, he is Hungarian. The 
concerts at Brighton Beach were not a failure; be- 


sides, Wagner was not the only composer interpreted 


there, forty-eight composers besides the immortal 


creator of “ Parsifal” being represented in the first 


week's programs at these concerts. We will again 
reproduce, for the benetit of our misinformed contem- 
porary, the list of novelties Mr. Seidl, 


prefacing it with a statement that the number of 


played by 


pieces played from June 28 to September 7 was 424, 
including sixty-three overtures, forty-one suites and 
ballet music, ten symphonies, fourteen symphonic 
poems, thirty-one compositions by Wagner, seventy- 
four rhapsodies and other miscellaneous composi- 
of 


tions of larger proportions, thirteen selections 


operas, eighteen marches, sixty-one dances and 
ninety-nine miscellaneous pieces of smaller propor- 
tions, among them many pieces for strings only. 

The list is as follows : 

1. Symphonic poem, ** Don Juan,” by Richard Strauss, which had been 
played only twice in Germany, namely, at Weimar and Berlin. 

2. Symphonic poem, “ Francesca da Rimini,’ by Bazzini, for the first 
time in America. 

8. Suite, ‘‘ Festival in Heidelberg,” 
America, 

4. The love song from *“‘ Tristan and Isoide,” 


by Pirani, for the first time in 


In a new arrangement, 
played in these concerts for the first time. 

5. ** Les Nations,”’ by Moszkowski. 

6, Ballet music from the “* Vasal of Lzigetti,”’ by Smareglia, for the first 
time in America. 

7. Overture and march from “* Prince Syor,’’ by Borodin, for the first 
time in America. 

8. First *‘ Carmen’’ suite, by Bizet, for the first time in America. 

9. Second ‘** Carmen”’ suite, gy Bitet, for the first time in America. 

10. Ballet music from ** Francesca da Rimini,’’ by Thomas. 

11. ** Scenes Fantaisistes,’’ by Broustet. 

12. ** Love’s Idyll,” by Krug. 

13. Overture, “‘ Gefstetter Prometheus,’ by Goldmark, for the first time 
in America. 

14, Overture to ** The Barber of Bagdad,”’ by Cornelius. 

15. Overture on “ Russian Motifs,’ by Rimski Korsakoff, for the first 
time in America. 

16. Compositions by American composers, as Dudley Buck, Bristow, 
Hahr, Kurth, Pratt, Claassen, Schmilz and others. 

17. Thunder storm scene, and 18, ball scene, by Kelmesbager. 

19, Cossack dance, from ‘** Mazeppa,”’ by Tschaikowsky. 

20. Persian slave dance, from *‘ King of Lahore,”’ by Massenet. 

21. Hebrew dance, by Broutin. 

22. Symphonic poem, ** Orpheus,” by Liszt. 





23. Symphonic poem, ‘* Hungaria,”’ by Liszt. 


| chestra. 


. Symphonie Orientale, by Godard. 

25. The first three movements of the ninth symphony by Beethoven 
j. Ballade, by De Greef. 

* Waverley,’ by Berlioz. 

by Berlioz 


;, Overture to 
. Overture to ** Benvenuto Cellini,’ 
29. Little serenade, by Gruenfeld. 
30. Overture, ‘* Charlotte Corday,” by Benoit 
The success of the Seidl concerts at Brighton Beach 
was due to the excellence of the programs, and not 
altogether to the Seid] Society, no matter how effec- 
tive its co-operation was. Although Mr. Seidl has not 
as yet been re-engaged for next season, there is a 
strong probability that he will be. Railroad connec 
tions will be perfected and will aid materially to the 
success of Apropos of Seidl, the mem- 


bers of the orchestra have published an address to the 


the season. 


public. From this document itis learned that the new 
organization which will be under the direction of Mr, 
Seidl will be known officially as the Metropolitan Or- 
It will be composed of 100 members, each 
of whom has a share in the fortunes of the enterprise. 
Its affairs will be managed by an executive committee 
composed of Joseph Eller, Ludwig Manoly, John Ches- 
hire and Siegmund Bernstein. The manager of the 
orchestra, Mr. Bernstein, is appointed, while Maurice 
Gould is general manager and secretary of the organi- 
zation. Anton Seidl is musical director, Victor Her- 
bert assistant conductor, and Clifford Schmidt con- 
cert master. The object held in view by the Metro- 
politan Orchestra is thus expressed in the official an- 
nouncement : 

The undersigned have formed themselves into an organization under the 
title of the Metropolitan Orchestra, having tor its object the interpreta 
The 


Metropolitan Orchestra has come to the determination to give the public 
only the best class of music, and while maintaining the highest standard of 


tion and popularization of the foremost productions of musical art. 


artistic excellence will strive to make its concerts, in the true sense of the 


word, popular. The members of the Metropolitan Orchestra believe they 
are justified in entertaining the hope that the public, ever ready to recog- 
elevation of musical art and 


nize efforts made for the maintenance and 


taste, will give them hearty and generous support 

Signed by Mr. Seidl, the executive committee and 
all the members of The newly 
named orchestra will be heard next Saturday evening 


at the Madison Square Garden. 


the organization. 





CATHOLICITY IN CRITICISM. 
HERE can be no doubt of the existence of a per- 
T sonal bias in all music criticism. It is possibly 
the personal element that lends attractiveness to the 
writings of the music critic. 
We know beforehand exactly what Mr. So-and-so, 
the 
opinions of Signor X., the worshipper ot Donizetti, there 


Wagnerian critic, thinks of Bellini, and of the 
can be but little speculation. Both these gentlemen 
are excellent musicians and critics, but they both have 
got into a rut of thinking and writing which is most 
detrimental to their catholicity of views, besides be- 
ing fatal to all mental development. It is not a ques- 
tion as to whether Wagner is a greater composer than 
Bellini, or if the 
it is principally against a narrow manner of 


moon is made of chalk or green 
cheese ; 
looking at things musical, as opposed to a broad, 
catholic judgment of composers in general. 

Fascinating as it istoread strongly biased criticisms 
in which the very physical environment of the critic 
militatesagainst a just estimate of the question in hand 
—Paris, for example, inits present treatment of Wagner, 
~the consensus of the world’s greatest critics, musical 
and otherwise, tends to show that catholicity in judg- 
ment should be the high water mark of all honest 
critics, and not the onesided and necessarily incom- 
plete criticism that results from personal prejudices. 
Music is largely a matter of temperament; so is the 
love of some particular composer or style. 

When Jones hears anything of Bach's—a melody, a 


fugue, a choral—he leaves the concert hall. “1 can’t 
stand it, you know; this eternal chasing of a tune 
it,” 


“Give me,” says Jones, impressively—“ give me Verdi, 


around, the corner and never catching up to 


there is genius for you; just listen to ‘Trovatore,’ 
‘ Aida,’ a perfect feast of music !” 

Who will gainsay Jones’ taste ? 

Robinson, on the other hand, is a bitter classicist. 
He pulls awry face if he has to listen to anything 
after Beethoven’s second symphony. The third, fifth, 
ninth are blasphemies 
against art. Schumann was a lunatic; Schubert wrote 
some heard the C 
symphony); but Mozart, “Oh, glorious Mozart, the 


seventh and symphonies 


songs (Mr. Robinson has never 
greatest musician that ever lived or ever will live!” 
At the risk of being considered a colorless echo, we 


think that Mr, Robinson's position is impregnable. 





It was, we believe, the late Henry Ward Beecher 
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who pleasantly remarked something to the effect that 
pint measures held just a pint. Jones’ and Robinson's 
pints of music overflowed each with one composer, 
hence little recked they of the great ocean of art 
They know their 
Verdi and their Mozart, or think they do, and are 
The pint measure 


booming on the sands of eternity. 


happy, not knowing any better. 
would laugh you to scorn if you should attempt to 
ascribe to it the capacity of a quart measure. 

But when it comes to music critics, they of all 
Cribbed, 
cabined and confined they should not be, and should 
be able to the 
Offenbach (a totally different kind of a bach, as every- 


people should have no such limitations. 


discern beauties of both Bach and 


one knows). Being human we err, being musical we 
become conceited, 
“ Nothing will convince me that Chopin is not the 


only composer for the piano” says Oscar Wilde. 

Schumann wrote well for the instrument too, Mr. 
Wilde. 

Schumann did not admire Richard Wagner. 

Both Schumann and Wagner agreed in cordially 
disliking Meyerbeer. 

Rossini sneered at Liszt's music and even his piano 
playing, calling out to him one night at a crowded 
and fashionable soirée: “ Cher Liszt, play your usual 
improvisation,” 

Berlioz, despite his work for the music of the fu- 
ture, confessed that the prelude to “ Tristan and 
Isolde” was a closed book to him, 
but 


cism, and, delightful as they are, can anybody accept 


These are a few specimens of personal criti- 
them as final ? 


No, 


There can be no doubt that it is more impressive to 


Catholicity in criticism is a great desideratum. 


say that no good music has come from Italy since 
but is it the truth ? 


is the stumbling 


Palestrina’s day, 
National 


critics. 


bias block for most 
Your true Teuton turns up his nose at the macaroni 
teeth 


Critics of this class have a curious habit 


school, and the Italian gnashes his at sauer- 
kraut music. 
of confounding the national cuisine with the nation's 
melodies, 

An odd critical admixture! 

Now, what potato salad has to do witha Wagnerian 
leitmotiv, OT 


scores, is something quite too utter for us to discover. 


spaghetti with the passion of Verdi's 


The aversion of one nation to another, whether grow- 
ing out of warfare or antipodal tastes, is but a relic of 
barbarism ; the same sort that impels the Chinese to 
call all foreigners « devils,” and rapidly to assist them 
With 


barbarism it should be relegated to the past. 


in getting out of this world. other relics of 
Wagner happened to be born a German ; a patriotic 
Frenchman, therefore, must not listen to him on ac- 


count of the late “ unpleasantness. 


Dvorak is a Bohemian, he should not be tolerated 
in Germany. 

Why ? 

Simply because he is not a German, 

All this is folly, particularly when this spirit invades 
our country, 

If she is anything at all, America is eminently 

+} 


( itholic, 


A harbor and a refuge for all nationalities, she wel- 
comes also all good music, 

Tschaikowsky is as much at home as Benjamin 
Godard, Grieg as Rubinstein. (In point of strict 
truth, any composer, so he or she is #e¢ American, is 
welcome ; but this e# fassanz.) 


the 


spirit of the country, of the age, and be larger, liberal 


Therefore our music critics should imbibe 
and catholic in their views. 

All men cannot read or enjoy Milton, but the same 
men may dote on Tennyson. 

Both Milton and Tennyson are music makers, but 
one is a majestic organ, the other a sweet toned flute. 

Those who are Swinburnian fanatics seldom appre- 
ciate the harsher measures veined with the rich hu- 
manity of Robert Browning. Chopin and Shelley are 
thought by some to be analogous. 

Show usa great lover of both and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred he will not be in touch with 
Beethoven's mighty creations. 

But then, as we pointed out before, all tiis should 
not affect the vision of the music critic. 

We all There certainly 


be times 


have our moods in music. 


when Bach drags, when Beethoven bores 





when Wagner stuns, when Saint-Saens charms or Deli- 
bes delights. 

Not to have moods in music is limiting one’s self 
to the limits of the pint measure. 

The critic then should be chameleon-like; he should 
emulate its changeful hues, should be in touch with 
the complete ranges of the musical art, know its 
whys and wherefores and judge with decision and 
acumen a new composition. 

“But,” you exclaim, “where does this paragon 
exist ? Where is he? Point him out!” 

Alas ! we cannot. 

Man is finite and there seems to be a hampering 
spirit in music criticism that prevents a man from 
seeing that his brother critic may have a grain of 
truth lurking in his judgment; that out of Nazareth 
some good may come. 

Be catholic, brethren of the quill, and remember 
that the fashion of the present may become rococo in 
a year. Seek, therefore, for the best in all music, be it 
Scandinavian or Hibernian. 

Bury the tomahawk of nationality, throw away 
small prejudices and try to realize the illimitable 
domain of the art that can produce both a Palestrina 
and a Wagner, a Bach and a Verdi. 





TOO NERVOUS TO MARRY. 
ETTIE CARPENTER, the fairy of the violin, was 
N tohave been married in England to a Mr. George 
Thursfield, a young lawyer. The morning before 
the marriage her friends got the following note: 
My Deak Mr. Tow 
to-morrow, 


I cannot go with you to Thornton. Will explain 
Nerrig. 
Mr. Towl was the gentleman at whose house the 


fickle fairy was to have been married. Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, her mother, says that 

Nettie has an emotional, artistic nature, and the elaborate preparation 
for the wedding probably filled her with awe at the last moment. 1 cer- 
tainly had every reason to believe that she had the tenderest feelings for 
Mr. Thursfield, whom she has known since 1879 and first visited with her 
mother when a child, and I know she fully intended marrying him. What 
so suddenly caused her to change her mind remains yet a mystery, but it is 
probably a species of stage fright without thought of consequences, the 
truth of which I will ascertain when I arrive in England. 

We always fancied it was the man who was gen- 
erally nervous on such occasions. Nettie is reported 
to be in love with Sarasate, her teacher. 

It is a queer affair altogether. 





THE CATALOGUE OF A GREAT HOUSE. 

HROUGH the courtesy of Novello, Ewer & Co.'s 
T branch house in this city we have received 
the complete catalogue of all the music published 
by that great firm of English music publishers. 

It is a neatly bound book of nearly three hundred 
pages, and contains within its covers a complete 
list of organ music, harmonium music, sacred music 
with English words, music printed in vocal score, 
with separate,vocal and orchestral parts ; symphonies, 
concertos, overtures, marches, &c., for orchestra, 
piano music, including dance music, duets, instruction 
books and ensemble music, theoretical music, secular 
vocal music and sacred music with Latin words, 

This is a formidable collection, particularly if the 
catalogue is examined in detail. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that this catalogue is a genuine mu/tum in 
parvo, and as for the prices, they are remarkably 
reasonable, even in this age of music glut. 

We all know the typography of Novello, Ewer & 
Co.'s publications, It is clear, clean, honest music 
notation, and singularly free from errors. Evidences 
abound that the firm’s proof readers must be very 
careful and conscientious. 

From “Song to Symphony” and from ‘Bach to 
Brahms” one may get what they desire. 

For schools, colleges and all institutions where 
music is cultivated ; for teachers, amateurs, choirs, 
leaders, singing societies and other musical institu- 
tions the catalogue is invaluable, and seems to us a 
compendium that is absolutely necessary. 

Novello, Ewer & Co. may indeed feel a pardonable 
pride in this catalogues which is a living witness to 
their stupendous enterprise, foresight and industry, 

We greatly doubt if there be many music houses on 
the globe which can show a catalogue so varied and 
comprehensive. 





—Heinrich Zoellner, the new director of the 
Liederkranz Society, who is expected to arrive to-morrow, 
will be met by a delegation down the bay, and will be 
tendered a formal reception Saturday night at the club 


house. 





PERSONALS. 


SILAS G. PRATT.—The subject of this sketch was 
born in Addison, Vt., August 4, 1846. His father and 
mother were prominent singers in the Congregational 
Church, of which they were members. They moved to 
Illinois in 1848, and the childhood of Mr, Pratt was passed 
on a farm and in the village of Plainfield. At thirteen 
years of age he went to Chicago, and until he was of age 
was in the music business. In the year 1866 and ’67 Mr. 
Pratt made public appearances in aseries of ‘‘ Soireés Musi- 
cales’’ in Chicago, and in 1868, after a farewell concert at 
Crosby Opera House, went to Berlin to study with Kullak the 
elder. Here for three years and a half he remained, de- 
voting most of his thought to composition, with Wuerst 
(Richard) and Kiel for teachers. 
on the piano his left hand nerves became weakened, and 
his hoped for career as a piano virtuoso had to be aban- 
doned, the more serious study of orchestral composition 
being resorted to. 

His first symphony was produced by the Berliner Sinfonie 
Kapelle in ’70 and ’71 and 
monials from the critics. Returning to Chicago after the 





Owing to severe practice 


received flattering testi- 


great fire, after organizing the Apollo Club he eventually 
devoted himself to teaching, 
first (which afterward became his second) grand opera 


completifig for orchestra his 


This with his first symphony was given in concert form, 
some praising it greatly and others condemning with equal 
vigor. In 1875 Mr. Pratt returned to Germany especially 
to fit himself for directing orchestral concerts. He visited 
Liszt at Weimar, and afterward went to Bayreuth to attend 
Re- 


turning to Weimar after some months’ study with Heinrich 


the first rehearsals of the ‘“*Ring des Nibelungen.”’ 


Dorn in Berlin, he studied and wrote a great deal, having 
the advantage of Liszt’s kindly advice and criticism. 

Here the orchestration of his opera ‘‘ Antonio”’ (after- 
ward ‘*Lucille’’) was completed ; the ‘‘ Anniversary Over- 


” 


ture,’’ dedicated to General Grant, composed, and in July, 


1876, produced in Berlin with such success that the com- 
poser was requested to return and produce it the second 
time. The critics were unanimous in their praise of the 
work, The composer then accepted the position of vice- 
consul under Consul General Kreisman during the three 
months when the regular appointee was absent. In the 
spring of 1877 Mr. Pratt gave a parting concert in the Saa/ 


der Sing Akadamie, producing his ‘* Prodigal Son’’ symphony 


and other orchestral compositions. Encouraged by the fa- 
vorable criticism, the composer then went to London, where 
his ‘‘ Anniversary*Overture ’’ was performed at the Crystal: 
Palace with a large chorus and orchestra at a special con- 
cert given in honor of General Grant. 
the salon of Mrs. Mackenzie evoked especially flattering 
criticisms, the London ‘‘Athenzeum”’ devoting a column 
article beginning: ‘*Mr. Pratt, a composer and pianist from 


A soirée given at 


America, can rest his claim to an artistic position on his un- 
questionable ability.” 

Returning to America Mr. Pratt again settled in Chicago, 
where he composed the opera ** Zenobia’’ and brought it 
out, first in concert form and afterward upon the stage at 
McVicker’s Theatre. This work was published by Oliver 
Ditson & Co., of Boston, and was the first grand opera by 
an American composer published in this country. We be- 
ieve it also remains the last. Mr. Pratt projected and or- 
ganized the opera festival in Chicago, devoting two years to 
making it a success, which far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of those whom Mr. Pratt enlisted in the enter- 
prise. In the meantime the composer had revisited Eng- 
land, where August Manns had produced many of his works. 
At the conclusion of the opera festival in the summer of ’85 
Mr. Pratt again returned to London, where his ‘Prodigal 
Son’? symphony, excerpts from ‘‘Zenobia,”” and other or- 
chestral works were performed, and several soirées musicales 
were given in Steinway Hall, the press uniformly treating 
the works with distinguished consideration. Returning 
again to Chicago, Mr. Pratt was called upon to organize and 
direct a festival at Omaha, Mrs. Fursch Madi, Agnes 
Huntington and others assisting. The profession of piano 
teaching was then resumed in Chicago, and in 1887 his grand 
opera ‘‘ Lucille ’? was produced for three weeks consecu- 
tively at the Columbia Theatre. 

The chorus for the M. T. N, A. festival in the summer of 
1888 was intrusted to Mr. Pratt, who also undertook to sell 
a sufficient number of patrons’ tickets to assure the financial 
success of the meeting. Encouragement was then held 
out to Mr. Pratt to locate in New York city, and, mean- 
while composing and producing his novel concert enter- 
tainment, the ‘‘Musical Metempsychosis,”’ in Chicago, he 
took up his residence in the metropolis, where he has for 
the past season been associated with the Metropolitan Con- 
servatory, as also at Miss Lowe’s school in Stamford. Mr. 
Pratt this season will devote himself to private lessons en- 
tirely, having taken a studio at Behr Brothers’ new hall, 
No. 85 Fifth-ave. He will during the winter give a course 
ofanalytical piano recitals there. Last summer Mr. Pratt was 
diligently at work upon a large composition for chorus, soli 
and orchestra, giving in musical allegory the ‘‘ Triumph of 
Columbus.”’ 

STAVENHAGEN AT WEIMAR.—Bernard Stavenhagen 
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has since his marriage made Weimar his permanent resi- 
dence, and it is reported in the Berlin ‘‘Courier”’ that the 
number of his pupils has already reached more than fifty, 
chiefly English and American pianists. 

ASGER HAMERIK.—The Baltimore “Sun” publishes 
a very interesting letter from St. Petersburg from Asger 
Hamerik, who sat as one of the jury on the Rubinstein 
‘Concours International de Musique ’’ at Rubinstein’s con- 
servatory. The first prize in composition was awarded to 
Ferrucio Busoni, an Italian, who is also a fine pianist. 
Hamerik says of him: ‘‘ Yes, Busoni can play. You should 
hear his Chopin. What poetry! What exquisite, precise 
execution! Always to the point! He is a personality, 
and the world will hear of him later.’’ Nicolas Dubassoff, 
a Russian, won first prize for piano. Hamerik speaks of 
him as an uncommonly talented Beethoven player. 

Lupwic RETURNS.—Mr. Wm. Ludwig, the Irish 
baritone, will visit the United States once again, early in 
the month of October. He comes here to fulfill a number 
of concert, festival and oratorio engagements. He is 
making a brief tour of the principal cities of England, 
land and Scotland. 

SHE Is Now Mrs, BALDWIN.—Méss Jessie Pinney, the 
pianist, of Montclair, was married on last Thursday evening 
to Mr. Henry De Forrest Baldwin, a New York lawyer, at 
her summer home in Onteora in the Catskill Mountains. 


now 
Ire- 


THE SUNDAY “WORLD” Says: ‘Miss Anna Lee 
Ames has followed in the footsteps of other Boston girls in 
accepting a musician. Miss Tappan, some years ago, married 
Richard C. Dixey. He was a pupil of B. J. Lang. Since 
his wealthy marriage he has given up his profession. He 
is now a society swell in Boston and Lenox. Miss Faulkner, 
the daughter of the millionaire, married Charles R. Hay- 
den, her singing teacher. He is dead. Miss Sturgis, 
daughter ‘of Russell Sturgis, married John Preston, the 
He 


Last spring the youngest Miss Faulkner, sis- 


pianist. She died soon after, leaving him her fortune. 
lives abroad. 
ter of Mrs. Charles Hayden, married Eliot Hubbard, the 
siiging teacher. Hubbard was of good family, but poor. 
Miss Whitney’s marriage to young Zerrahn this week must 
be joined to this category. Mrs. William F. Apthorp’s mar- 
She was a Miss Tasigi. Her 
position was improved by marriage. She had money; but 
people insisted on telling queer stories of old Tasigi. Willy 
Apthorp started as a pianist. He was not successful, so he 
turned his attention to criticism. He writes better than he 


riage might also be added. 


Mrs. Apthorp has been so much talked about that 
This is 


not pleasant for him, as he has a great deal of respect for 


plays. 
her husband has sunk into a secondary position. 
himself. He has had to accept the situation, however, for 
Mrs. Willy is the stronger of the two.” 

—~Mr. Max Heinrich 


in London for a college 


MAX HEINRICH’S NEW VENTURE. 
has taken the ‘* Beethoven House ”’ 
of music, and wil! have the following faculty to assist him: 
Benno Schoenberger, Arthur Friedheim, Theo. Frantzen, 
G. R. Betjemann, Jules Hollaender, Arnold Kennedy, Dora 
Gallatly and Mary Seligmann for piano; Chas. F. Webber, 
Gustav Garcia, Mr. Adelmann and the principal for singing, 
and Richard Gompertz, Hans Wessely and Messrs. Wiener 
and Gibson for violin. 

The school opens September 22. 

ENGAGED.—Minnie Landers, soprano, has been en- 
gaged for the coming season of English opera at Hammer- 
stein’s Harlem Opera House. 

BARILI.—We are in receipt of a pleasant letter from 
Alfredo Barili, of Atlanta, in which he describes his recent 
visit to his aunt, Adelina Patti, in Wales. Mr. Barili has 
returned home. 

WILLIAM MASON.—William Mason, the pianist, who 
is now in Europe, will sail for home October 16. 


Jacobsohn, 


A TALENTED DAUGHTER.—Miss Dora 
daughter of Prof. S$. E. Jacobsohn, will return in about two 
weeks from a three years’ stay in Europe, where she has 
been studying the piano with the best masters. 

OUR CONGRATULATIONS.—The announcement of the 
engagement of Miss Anna Lee Ames to Mr. George Nowell 
has been the exciting Boston news of the week. Even the 
engagement of Miss Richardson and Mr. Curtis at Nahant 
is forgotten in the last matrimonial bulletin from the Ames 
family. It is thought that a beautiful girl like Miss Ames 
might have made a more brilliant match. Her golden hair, 
her blue eyes, her pretty complexion and her good figure 
were suited to a better position than she will now hold. 
Mr. Nowell is the son of Mr. Thomas S. Nowell, who be- 
longs to the army of the New Rich. Nowell, Sr., came 
from Portsmouth. He was not of the blue 
His first wife, who is now dead, was of a better family. 
She was delicate and refined. The boys inherit their artis- 
tic tastes from their mother. The father made money in 
various ways. All that he touched turned to gold. He 
now owns mines in Alaska worth millions, report says. 
Willis and George Nowell early developed musical talents. 
They studied several years in Germany. Willis is the bet- 
ter looking of the two. He is a violinist. George is a 
pianist. On their return from Germany they made their 


blood there. 





début at the Symphony concerts. They proved to be tal- 
ented fellows of more than fair ability. George Nowell 
has given lessons to Miss Ames. Hence this engagement. 
—The ‘ World.” 

Back ONCE MoreE.—Maurits Leefson and Gustave 
Hille, the pianist and violinist, of Philadelphia, arrived last 
week from Germany, where they spent their vacation. 

DorA BECKER’s PLAYING.—Dora Becker played 
recently in Mr. Tretbar’s private room at Steinway Hall 
Ernst’s difficult F sharp minor concerto, accompanied by 
her brother, the pianist, Gustav L. Becker. 

Miss Becker, though suffering from indisposition, played 
with finish the great Hungarian virtuoso’s concerto. Her 
tone is very broad and her technic most accurate. She 
certainly has a promising future. 

A New CoMER.—Michael J. Kegrize, a very talented 
young pianist, originally a pupil of S. L. Hermann, of Phila- 
delphia, has settled in this city after several years spent in 
Leipsic and Berlin. While abroad Mr. Kegrize studied with 
Coeccius, Jadassohn and Reinecke, and was the winner of the 
He has warm letters of commendation from 
He will 


Helbig prize. 
the above named masters testifying to his talent. 
be heard in concert soon. 

THE PRINCE AND THE LIBRETTO.—Prince Nikita, of 
Montenegro (no relative of Nikita, the soprano), has written 
the libretto of a new Italian opera, by Sarno, the title of 
which is ‘*L’Imperatrice dei Balcani,’? or ‘*Why I am 
friendly to the Czar of Russia.”’ 

WRITING PoETRY, HE Is.—Camille Saint-Saens is at 
Saint Germain (Paris) engaged in writing a volume of 
poems. What is the trouble with Camille? 

COMPLETING A COMPOSITION.—Emil Sauer, the pian- 
ist, is about completing a composition for the piano con- 
structed on broad lines, consisting of five parts. 1. Prelude 
passionné; 2. Air lugubre; 3. Scherzo grotesque; 4. Ga- 
vot; 5. Theme varié. It will soon be published. 

Mrs. DoRY BURMEISTER IN THURINGIA.—The meet- 
ing of the Thuringian journalists at Oberhof was made 
especially gratifying by the piano playing of Mrs. Dory 
Burmeister, of Baltimore, who was on a visit in the neigh- 
borhood, and who participated in a concert arranged for 
gives an enthu- 


the occasion. The ‘‘Coburger Zeitung ”’ 


siastic account of her playing. 








HOME NEWS. 


ee 


Charles Holman-Black, baritone, with the as- 
sistance of B. R. Merwin, tenor, gave a vocal recital at the 
Kent House, Greenwich, Conn., September 10. 

Miss Lena Stiebler, a prominent Baltimore 
music teacher, who was at Brighton Beach during the last 
weeks of the Seid] concerts and who stopped in the city a 
few days, has returned to her home to resume her duties. 

——Auguste Sauret, a pianist and brother of the 
violinist of the same name, died last Sunday week in the 
He 
was buried by subscription by C. F. Tretbar, Fred. Luere, 


insane ward of Ward’s Island. Paresis was the cause. 
Gustav Amberg, L. M. Ruben, Major Pond and others. 

——NMr. Bernard Listeman, with his renewed Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of sixty men, will give Sunday evening 
at the 
The orchestra is recruited wholly outside 


concerts through the season, beginning October 5, 
Boston Theatre. 
of the Symphony players, but includes such players as 
Giese, violoncello ; Ronconi, flute ; Strasser, clarinet, &c. 
The prices will be popular. 

The following progam will be played next Sat- 
urday night at the first concert of the Metropolitan Orches- 
tra, under the conductorship of Anton Seidl, at the Madison 
Square Garden : 
Grand Polonaise (I1.). 
3allet suite, ‘* Coppelia ” 
Overture, ** Tannhiuser’’.. 

Entracte gavot (for string orchestra) 
Ballet music from the opera ** Cid”’. 
‘* Invitation to the Dance”’. 
(For orchestra, by Berlioz.) 
Hungarian Rhapsodie (1I.) 
**In the Mill"’ (for string orchestra). . 
‘* Flirtation "’ (for string orchestra). 
“ Bal Costumé ”’. 
Pasha and Almee. 
Cosaque and Russienne. 
‘*Wotan's Farewell’’ and ‘* Magic Fire 
Walkiire’’).. gested ‘ eb. « on 
Overture, ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor’’.... .. 
** Elsa Entering the Cathedral” (from ‘* Lohengrin ”’) 
Spanish dance (for orchestra, by Scharwenka)... 
Gypsy dance (from the opera of *‘ Henry VIII.”) . 
Cossack dance (from the opera of ‘* Mazeppa”’. 
March * Maroacaine’’... 


Miss Agnes Huntington, formerly a Michigan 
girl who made her first success in town in the Boston 
Ideal Company, arrived from London 
sional and social success. 


... Liszt 
Delibes 
Wagner 
Gillet 
Massenet 
Weber 


..- Liszt 

... Gillet 
Steck 
Rubinstein 


Scene”’ (from “ Die 
Wagner 
Nicola 
Wagner 
....... Moszkowski 
.. Saint-Saéns 
iehte awe .. Tschaikowsky 
....Berlioz 


after a_ profes- 
Miss Huntington will appear in 
‘Paul Jones,’’ under the management of Marcus Mayer, on 
October 6, at the Broadway Theatre, in a five weeks’ en- 


gagement. Miss Huntington is at the Grand Hotel with 





her sister and mother. She is a tall young woman, with 
speaking gray eyes. ‘I have been away from New 
York about two years,”’ said Miss Huntington. “My 
début was in Stuttgart overa yearago. Mr. Carl Rosa, of 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, in London, wrote me while I 
was ona concert tour through Europe to go to London. 
The result was a success in ‘Paul Jones,’ in which I ap- 
peared for 346 nights, beginning in February, 1889. About 
my making friends in London? Oh, yes, I met the Prince 
of Wales, Mr. Depew, whom by the way I introduced to 
Vernon-Harcourt at the Stanley wedding, and a lot of other 
charming people, but the queerest thing was when the 
Duchess of Westminster spent a whole afternoon with me 
questioning me about the mysteries of ‘making up.’ Of 
course I made it interesting for her. 

‘* There is a big theatre building for me in London,”’ add- 
ed Miss Huntington, ‘‘and I am to have a lease of it for 
twenty years. It will be the best theatre in the West End. 
It is at Charing 
D’Oyly Carte’s and the Garrick theatres. 
wards is building the theatre, and Mr. Richard Barker will 
It will have a ‘pit,’ because all theatres 


Cross, near Cranbourne-st., between 


Mr. George Ed- 


be the manager. 


in London must have that, but I am going to have the 
American style of boxes.’’ 

Miss Huntington will play in Boston, Montreal, Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, and will then return to London.— 


‘¢Sun.”’ 


——Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, née Blaine, 
were in Boston the early part of the week on their way 
from Bar Harbor to New York. 


the time since their return from Europe, a few weeks ago, 


They have been passing 


with the Blaines, at the Stanwood cottage. 

——Under the auspices of the Seidl Society it has 
been arranged that Anton Seidl will give concerts in Brook 
Thursday, October 30; Thurs- 
18 ; 


Thursday, January 15; Thursday, January 


lyn on the following dates : 


day, November 6; Thursday, December Saturday, 
December 20 ; 
22; Tuesday, January 27; Thursday, February 5; Thurs- 
day, February 26, and Thursday, March 5. The only 
matinée will be the first concert, on October 30. 


——The chorus and ballet rehearsals 


the Metropolitan Opera House on the 26th of this month, 


will begin at 


and after that time there will be no cessation in the bustle 
and activity of preparation until the end of the season in 
March, 1891. 


November 26, when one of the new operas will be presented. 


The season will commence on Wednesday 


In all probability it will either be Franchetti’s ‘‘ Asrael’’ or 


Smareglia’s ‘‘ Vassal of Szigeth.’’ Early in the season the 


‘«Templar and Jewess,’’ by Marschner, will also be brought 
forth, so there will be no lack of novelty and interest in the 
opening of the seventh regular season. The first detach- 
ment of the company sailed last Saturday from Bremen. 


——A matinée musicale was given last Saturday at 


pro- 


the Utica Conservatory of Music, with the following | 


gram : 
Serenade, duet for violin and flute 
Franz Rath and Sidney Nichol 


Octave Study, No. 1 Kullak 


Sophie Tallmadge 


Song, ** Should He Upbraid?” 
Rena Shirley 


Bishop 


** Cradle Song aie ) t 
‘* Bridal March”’ -ucas 
Clarence Lucas 


Violin solo, ** La Calma”’ ° Bazzini 
Susan Beebe 

** Greetings from Home’ 
Franz Ratt 


sonata, op. 27, No. 2 


Zither solo, Gung’! 


** Moonlight ’ 3eethoven 
Titus d’ Ernesti 

In Louis Lomba 

Utica 


servatory said : 


an interview with rd published in the 


‘‘Daily Press,’’ the enterprising director of the con- 


I regard ensemble playing as one of the 
Not 


the mind is enabled t 


tors in the develop- 


ment of an artist nly is the ear tr w the different parts 


simultaneously, but nd understand the 


different stvles and schools. Ensemble study the eye, improves 


the taste, develops the sense of rhythm, and, while giving practice in all 
the intricacies of technic, 
seed that may bear fruit in the garden 


it sharpens the musical percepti deposits a 


of musical composition. 
It will be seen by this that Mr. Lombard has spared no 
pains in making every department of music a. special fea- 


ture in his thriving conservatory. 


A musician writes to a contemporary as fol- 
lows: ‘*Twenty years ago Philadelphia stood first among 
all American cities in performance of chamber music. Miss 
Anna Jackson, Carl Wolfsohn, Mr. Jarvis and others had 
regular series of soirées every winter, devoted to the high- 
est type of concerted music. I remember well the case of 
a musician who about that time left Philadelphia to go to 
Boston, which at that time was regarded as a musical Mec- 
ca, and found to his surprise not nearly the same activity 
and interest in chamber concerts as in our city. Twenty 
years ago Rubinstein and Wieniawski and Von Bulow played 
to crowded houses the same compositions that Aus der Ohe, 
Joseffy and Sarasate since then have essayed, and no one 
thought of laughing at their selections. Popular taste has, 
to be sure, taken another turn ; the brilliant performances 
of the Thomas and Boston Symphony orchestras now at- 


tract the general public to such an extent that less striking 
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_Professiona! Cards. 
METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School i in the United States. 
ADVANTAGES: 








EXCEPTIONAL Voice, Piano- 


forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 

Successiul Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among “hem are 

Dup.ey Buck, Paoto Giorza, 

Apert R, Pas Cuirrorp A, SCHMIDT, 
Director of Pianoforte Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 
Department L. A. Russet, 

Har Rowe Sut EY ETELKA UTassi, 

Sitas G, P , 

Applicants without musical talent not accepted 
$2 Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 


Cc, B. HAWLEY, 


Musica! Director. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, Catalogues 


mailed free on application 
ALBERT E. RUFF, Director. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Alt ypen fc 


r Concert Engagements 
Address 2165 Park Avenue. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courigr, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 
Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 


Wo Fsonn, 331 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH 
Lessons in A yice Culture, Concert and Operatic 
Singing Apply from 2 to Vest Forty 


zg 


third street 


CHARLES PALM, 
" “St. Mark's Place 
FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal! Instruction, 
135 Kast 18th Street, New York 





, New York. 


MME. 


A. FARINI’S 
Musicat Strupio— Voca., No. 52 Lexington Avenue 
Specialty: Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 Pp. M. 
JAS. G. HUNEKER, 


Professor of Piano at the National C onservatory, 
will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
methods taught. Address, care of this office. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, © 


For Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADOLF “GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Address STEINWAY HALL, 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


New York. — 


New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City. 


APIANO OF TO-DAY. 


THE 


RICE-HINZE 
PIANO. 


A Piano for Dealers to Handle. 
SEND FOR TERMS, PRICES, &c. 


THE 


Rice-Hinze Piano G0, 


Cor. Washington and Desplaines Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
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PRACTICE 


THE VARGLL sue 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the trainag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any ‘other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of **Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe: - 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 
Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
1a East 17th Street, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director. Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
|THE HIGHEST GRADE 


| — OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
| and Takiog Styles. 


| nen 


| The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 

















| SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 





NOVELLO, EWER & Coa., 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 
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BACH. No. HERMANN GOETZ. No. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
1,2 ‘and 3. Each containing 20 | 20. Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 1-5. 32. Sixty-five National Scotch 
Compositions. The samebound | 21. Lose Blitter (Op. 7), 6-9. Dances. 
in one volume. 22. a (Op. 13). 33. Sixty-six National Scotch 
HANDEL. n one volume, bound. Dances. 
; J. RHEINBERGER. 34. Sixty-nine National Scotch 
4, 5 and ¢ Each containing 24 Dances 
Compositions. The same bound | 23. Seven Compositions. as one -volemne 
in one volume 24. Eleven Compositions. at 
25. Seven Compositions. 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. In one velume. RUDOLF ALTSCHUL. 
7,8and9. Each containing 15 BERTHOLD TOURS. 38 i tl Hungarian National 
s. The sa ound ongs 
cl gd me bound in | 26, A Juvenile Album (Duets). = 
10,11 and 12. Kach containing 16 J. MOSCHELES, ANATOLE LIADOFF. 
Gavottes, &c, The sume bound | 27. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 41. Eight Compositions. 
in one volume acteristic Duets), Book 1. 42. Four Compositions. 
SCHWEIZER. 28. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 43. Seven Compositions. 
acteristic Duets), Book 2. In one volume. 
16, Eight Scottish Airs, Duets In one volum:. 
SPINDLER. HALFDAN KJERULF. CESAR CUI. 
17. Nine Compositions 29. Nine Compositions, 44. Thirteen Compositions. 
18, Nine Compositions Ten Compositions. 45. Seven Compositions 
19. Ten Compositions 3t. Twenty-three Compositions. 46. Seven Compositions. 
In one volume, bound In one volume In one volume 
Price, each number, 40 cents; each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 8o cents. 


NOVELLO. EWER & CO, 21 E. 17th st. 


(8 doors West of Broadway). NEW YORK. 








MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 Bast 2d st . New York 
ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York’ 
Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Voca! Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York 
ACHILLE . BRAN v1, 
TEACHER, 
: “East 26th St treet, New York 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Pl lace. 
CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 
MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 
free on application 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 


BANNER, 
Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New Ye 


MICHAEL 
Violinist 


Mr. VIC TOR HERBERT, 
neato VirTusso. 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and 
work: alsoa mited numt er of pe. pils. 
ddress 2 East 14th Street. 


Solo 


Miss GEORGIN IE SCHUMANN, 
PIAD I 
F ‘ ePr les of Dr Hoke von Biilow. 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFA( 


PFURERS OF 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 


43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE 








NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY President. 


By ope 


“THE NEEDHAM PIANO ORGAN Co.” 
Factories in the World. 
Abundant Capital, with 


IVis, 


CHAS, H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


name of ** NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 


possesses One of the Largest Organ 


Modern and Improved Machinery, 
the aid of Able Management, 


Skilled 


Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF AMERICA, 


126 & 128 East 17th St., New York. 





ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS WILL 
TAKE PLACE AS FOLLOWS: 

VOICE—SEPT. 25 AND 26, FROM 9 TO 12 
A.M.; FROM 2TO5 AND FROM 8 TO10P M. 
Applicants are required to bring their music. 

VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, CONTRABASS 
AND HARP-—SEPT. 27, FROM 9 TO 12 A. M. 
AND 2 TO & P. M. Applicants are required to 
bring their instruments and music. 

PIANO AND ORGAN-—SEPT. 30, AT THE 
SAME HOURS AS VIOLIN. Applicants are re- 
quired to bring their music. 

FLUTE, OBOE, CLARINET AND BAS- 
SOON—OCT. 1,9 A.M. TO12M. FRENCH 
HORN, CORNET AND TROMBONE, 2 TO 4 
P. M. Applicants are required to bring instruments 
and music. 

CHORUS—OCT. 3, FROM 8 TO 10 P. M. 

ORCHESTRA —OCT. 4, FROM 8 TO 10 P.M, 
Applicants are required to bring their instruments. 

For further particulars address as above. 


CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, A. M., Secretary. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


THE 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE op 
application. 











UNEXCELLED IN —— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, 
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COLO CCHHEOHOECEEEES 
THEODORE PEET, 


PIANO AND THEORY. 
Specialty made of the modern simplified and con- 
densed technique as used in Berlin and Vienna. 
345 Fifth Avenue, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka 


and Ernst Rudorff, will accept pupils in Piano and 
Composition. Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
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effects of chamber music are to a certain measure eclipsed ; 
still, there have always been some, if only a chosen few, 
who have never failed to appreciate the present workers in 
a more restricted field—Mr. Jarvis, Mr. Leefson and Mr. 
Zeckwer, who still cultivate successfully the higher forms 
of ensemble music.”’ 
Mr. Clarence Eddy gave two organ recitals in 

San Francisco, September 4 and 5. 

——Bruno Oscar Klein had a pleasant vacation this 
summer in Germany, where he visited his mother. 


——Mrs. Elder, formerly of Baltimore, announces 
that she has settled in this city and will receive pupils in 
harp playing. Address Father Young, St. Francis Xavier’s 
Church. 

——Mrs. Louis Maas will play her dead husband's 
C minor concerto to-morrow evening at Sleeper Hall. in the 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, on which 
occasion other compositions of Louis Maas will be played. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will begin its 
tenth season in Music Hall, Boston, Tuesday, October 1, 
The 


season will consist, as usual, of twenty-four concerts and 


public rehearsal, and Saturday, October 11, concert. 


twenty-four public rehearsals. 

The following is the program of the Aschen- 
broedel concert in aid of its relief fund, to be given Fri- 
day evening at Washington Park, Eastern Boulevard and 
Sixty-ninth-st.: 

Weber 
Tschaikowsky 

Mozart 


Overture, “ Freischiitz , 
Andante cantabile from Symphony No. 5 
Aria, ** Nozze di Figaro 

Clementine De Vere 
agner 


Walther’s Prize Song’ (** Meistersinger '’) Ww 


Max Bendix 


Paraphrase, ‘ 


’(* Tannhiiuser "') agner 


Theodore Reichmann. 


Romance, “ Evening Star 
** Ride of the Valkyries fagner 
(* Gétterdimmerung "’) jagner 


Bach 


* Siegfried’s Death ’ 
Fugue, A minor 
String Orchestra, 
Largo Hindel 
Violin obligato, Max Bendix 
Song, “ Farewell”’ (‘‘ Trumpeter of Sackingen"’) Nessler 
Theodore Reichmann, 
Scene and Legende, ** Lakmé Delibes 
Clementine De Vere 


Scénes Napolitaines Massenet 


‘A grand orchestra of 300 will be directed by Theodore 
Thomas. Dancing will take place after the concert. 
——Richard Stahl, a composer, is seeking relief 
from a decree of divorce and an award of alimony obtained 
against him in 1887 by his wife, Lillian M. Stahl, who is an 
actress. Stahl is well known in musical circles, his most 
successful work being ‘‘ The Sea King.’ 
before Justice Churchill in Supreme Court, and $10 a week 
alimony was granted, with a provision that it might be in- 
creased. Colonel O’Byrne, who has been out of the State 
since the Fassett Committee investigated the Dock Depart- 


The suit was tried 


ment, was formerly Mr. Stahl’s counsel. 

A motion was made before Justice Patterson in Supreme 
Court Chambers last week, by Benjamin Loewy, Stahl’s 
present attorney, to compel the plaintiff to file certain let- 
ters formerly used in the case, which he alleges that 
O'Byrne gave to Gilbert R. Hawes, Mrs. Stahl’s lawyer. 
Mr. Hawes stated to the court that O’Byrne requested him 
not to file the letters. 

Judgments have been issued against Stahl for the non- 
payment of alimony, and an execution issued against his 
person. He is at present out of the State. Last August, it 
is declared, Mr. and Mrs. Stahl made an agreement in 
which he promised to pay her $1,500 and $10 a week, which 
he has failed todo. Mrs. Stahl is now filling an engage- 
ment in Boston. Justice Patterson took the papers and 
reserved his decision. 

VocaL TEACHER WANTED—In a Southern conser- 
A vatory of music; large city ; excellent class of soci- 
ety and patronage ; unusual opportunities for a bright mu- 
sician and competent teacher. Address Southern, care of 
THE MusIcaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 

ANTED—A modern organist, competent to direct a 
first-class quartet in a Presbyterian church. Salary 
$600. Address J. H. Hahn, Detroit Conservatory of Music, 
Detroit, Mich. 
'* LET—Rooms for teaching and studios at Hardman 
Hall, Fifth-ave. and Nineteenth-st. Apply at Hard- 
man, Peck & Co.’s piano warerooms, 138 Fifth-ave. 








Mrs. Amalie Joachim will give singing lessons 
this fall and winter at Elberfeld, and will also sing in con- 
certs during the season in Berlin, Hamburg and Bremen. 

A tablet has been placed on the house in which 
Pablo de Sarasate was born at Pampeluna, Spain. The 
German music papers look upon this as an advertising 
scheme. 

FRANZ RUMMEL ARRIVES.—Franz Rummel, the 
pianist, arrived on the Werra last Thursday. He was ac- 
companied by his family. Mr. Rummel will concertize this 
season. 

There was an evening of music at the H. D. 
Smith Music Company’s rooms, Denver, Col., last Thursday, 
in which many prominent local artists assisted. 





FOREICN NOTES. 


A Mendelssohn festival is to take place at the 
London Crystal Palace in 1891. 

Sophie Menter will play in Germany during the 
greater part of the coming season. 

—Emma Nevada was at Ems during August after 
completing a successful Spanish tournée. 

Sybil Sanderson is engaged at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, for the approaching season. 

——Gomes, the Brazilian composer, is at work on a 
new opera called ‘‘ Il Cavaliere Bizzaro’’ (not Pizzaro). 

- The violinist Paul Viardot, of Paris, has been 
elected conductor of the popular concerts at Lille, France. 

——Max Bruch’s successor as conductor of the 
Breslau Orchestral Society is Maskowski, formerly con- 
ductor at Coblenz. 

——tThe father of Guilmant, the celebrated organist 
and himself an organist at Boulogne-sur-Mer, died recently, 
aged ninety-seven years. 

Rubinstein’s “ Paradise Lost” will be produced 
in Stuttgart this winter, and it is reported that the com 
poser will conduct the work. 

——London, September 12.—The 7Zimes Brussels 
dispatch says that Sibyl Sanderson has scored a brilliant 
success in the opera ‘‘ Esclarmonde.”’ 

——Plunket Green, the tenor, has achieved a great 
success at the Worcester (England) Festival. He 
nephew of the Commissioner of Public Works in London. 


is the 


——Ata concert recently arranged by Isidora Mar- 
tinez in London, she was assisted by Miss A. Vanbrugh, 
violinist ; Mrs. Belle Cole and others, and, we regret to say 
it, by Mrs. Alice Pshaw, the Kilaloo whistler. 

—* Otello” is announced for the coming season 
at the Liceo, Barcelona, with Kupfer-Berger as ‘ Desde- 
Cardinali as ‘*Otello,’’ 
’ and Mrs. Carottini as 


Laban as ‘‘Iago,’’ Fonghi 


Kupfer-Ber 


mona,”’ 
as ‘* Cassio,’ ‘« Emilia.’”’ 
ger is in big demand in Spain and Italy. 
—The London « Figaro” announces the following 
deaths: News 
assassination at Constantinople of Mr. Sgarzi, director of the 


arrived toward the end of last week of the 


Imperial Orchestra. Details have now come to hand. It 
seems that the unfortunate gentleman, who was an Italian 
by birth, was returning from a concert at Yildiz Kiosk when 
he was set upon by four scoundrels, who stabbed him, kill- 
ing him outright. No reason is assigned for the crime, and 
it is probable that robbery was the object. 
said to be an excellent conductor, and it was he who organ- 
ized the grand concert at Yildiz Kiosk given by the Sultan 
on the recent visit to the Turkish capital of the German 
Emperor. The death is also announced at Munich of 
Robert von Hornstein, professor of the piano at the con- 
servatory, and the writer of several piano compositions of 
the Mendelssohn type. Edouard Vos, an excellent musician, 
and conductor of the Choral Society of Ghent, died last 
week at the age of fifty-seven. 

The death is announced in Paris of Mrs. Pauline Dameron, 
one of Auber’s favorite pupils, and for some time a popular 
operatic vocalist in Paris. She was educated at the con- 
servatoire and took first prize in opera comique in 1845, 
making her début at the Grand Opéra the following year. 
She afterward created the rdles of ‘‘Zeptele’’ and the 
‘*Princess’’? in Auber’s ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue’”’ and ‘Zer- 
bine.’’ She was likewise a member of the original caste of 
Gounod’s ‘* Nonne Sanglante.’’ After about twenty years 
of service at the Opera, she, in 1866, left the company and 
became the constant associate of her master, Auber, whom 
she tenderly nursed in his last illness. Mrs. Dameron had 
attained the age of sixty-five. 

The death is also announced from Castelgandolfo, of 
cancer of the stomach, of the famous Italian musical critic 
Francesco d’Arcais. He was born of a noble Sardinian 
family in 1880, and studied music at Turin. He 1854 be- 
came musical critic of ‘‘ L’Opinione,’’ a journal published 
in Turin, and moved with that paper to Florence, and 
finally to Rome. He afterward joined dramatic to musical 
criticism, and finally, in 1878, became chief editor of 
‘*L’Opinione.’’ He was also the Rome correspondent of 
Messrs. Ricordi’s paper ‘‘La Gazzetta Musicale.” His 
musical works comprise three comic operas, a funeral mass, 
and a dramatic scena for baritone. 


Mr. Sgarzi was 


The retirement from the operatic stage of 
Pauline Lucca, says ‘ Figaro,’’ has frequently been an- 
nounced. The prima donna has already taken her farewell 
of America, and it is stated that she will during the forth- 
coming winter give a few final performances in Germany, 
afterward devoting herself to teaching. Lucca is, how- 
ever, by no means an elderly vocalist, as prime donne go. 
She was born in 1841, thus being two years the senior of 
Patti and Nilsson, while she is nine years younger than 
Mr. Santley and twenty years younger than Mr. Sims 
Reeves. As most people are aware, Lucca originally came 
out in the chorus at the Vienna Opera. The beauty of her 





voice was, however, speedily discerned, and after she had, 
in the same year (1859), accepted an engagement to make 
Olmitz, the Viennese tried in 

Meyerbeer wrote the role of 


and two years after her début 


her début in ‘‘Ernani’’ at 
vain to retain her services. 
‘* Selika ’’ expressly for her, 
in London in 1863 she, in 1865, created the part on the first 
performance of ‘‘L’Africaine’’ at the Royal Italian Opera, 
From 1863 to 1872 Lucca sang in London annually, except 
After 1872 Lucca went 


deal of 


recollect 


during the coalition season of 1869. 
to the United States, where 
money. Her last 
rightly, was as ‘‘Carmen’”’ 
repertory of close upon sixty operas, varying from light 
‘‘Angela’”’ in 


great 
London, if I 
She is said to have a 


she earned a 
appearance in 
in 1882. 
parts such as ‘‘Zerlina’’ in ‘* Fra Diavolo,”’ 
‘« Madeleine’’ in ‘* Le 
(which, I believe, 


‘‘Domino Noir’’ and Postillon”’ to 


dramatic roles such as ‘‘Donna Anna’”’ 
In Halevy’s 


in ‘* Fa- 


she has not sung in London), the ‘*Jewess’”’ 
opera, ‘‘Elsa’’ in ‘* Lohengrin”? and ‘‘ Leonora” 
vorita.’”’ 


WACNER’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


Parsifal. 





GusTAv Kopps®.* 


AGT i. 


Continuec 
) abe Knights of the Grail soon appear to pre- 
li 


pare the King’s bath in the forest lake, where he 


seeks to cool his burning wound. Afterward Aundry 


rushes in hastily, almost reeling, her garb fastened up 


high and girdled by a snakeskin. Her black hair hangs 


in loose, flowing locks as she presses a flask of balsam 


for the King into the hand of Gurnemanz. 
Kundry’s rapid approach on her wild horse 
lop in the orchestra 


companied by a furious gal 


6. 


Then, as she rushes upon 


MOTIVE 


the KUNDRY 


the string instru- 


a headlong descent of 


-is heard : 


ments through four octaves 










































































Kundry’s action in seeking balsam for the King’s 
wound gives us insight into the two contradictory 
natures represented by her character. For here is the 
woman who brought all his suffering upon Am/ortas 
striving to ease it when she is free from the evil sway 
of Alingsor. She is at times the faithful messenger 
of the Grail; at times the evil genius of its defenders. 

When Amfortas is borne in upon a litter there is 
heard the MOTIVE OF AMFORTAS' SUFFERING, 


Sess 2 Se Se See: 
HPS tts 


— | (— 





5 a eee 


expressive of his physical and mental agony. It has 
a peculiar heavy, dragging rhythm, as if he were 
slowly dying of his wound. A most beautiful idy! is 
played by the orchestra when the knights bear Am/or- 
tas to the forest lake. One seems to hear the singing 
of birds, the rustling of leaves and the music of run- 
ning waters : 








Gurnemanz then relates to the esquires who have 
* Copyright by Gustav Kobbé, 1890. 
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remained behind with him the story of the Grail. 
When he tells how the sacred vessel and the spear 
were delivered to 7Ziture/, to be guarded by him, the 
Motive of Faith assumes this exquisite form : 





The story of Am/fortas’ fall from grace and KX7/ing- 
r's capture of the holy spear is told in these words: 


Ihe waste he [Klingsor} hath transformed to wondrous gardens 
Where women bide, of charms infernal ; 
Thither he seeks to draw the Grail’s true wardens 
To wicked joys and pain eternal 
Those who are lured find him their master ; 
To many happens such disaster 
When Titurel decayed in manhood’s power 
And with the regal might his son did dower 


Amfortas gave himself no rest, 


But sought to quell this magic pest 


* * * * * 


While near the walls from us the king was ta’en 
4 maid of fearful beauty turned his brain 
He lay bewitched, her form enfolding, 
rhe spear no longer holding 
A deathly cry—I rushed anigh 
But laughing Klingsor fled before 
The sacred spear away he bore 
I fought to aid the flying king's returning ; 
\ fatal wound, though, in his side was burning. 
That wound it is which none may make to close 


The references to the magician and his evil work 
ire accompanied by the MAGIC MOTIVE: 


o la Ga- 


Sees eee eee 
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During the narrative there are also heard the Sacra- 
ment and Grail Motive and the Spear Motive, formed 
by the third bar of the Sacrament Motive (No. 1). 
The scene gains dramatic force from the circum- 
stance that one of his listeners is Aundry herself, 
who, lying upon the ground, rivets her wild eyes upon 
Gurnemanz, and follows his story with savage inter- 
est Her motive breaks in upon the narrative, and 
toward the close, when A7ingsor’s triumph is described, 
the KLINGSOR MOTIVE rings out triumphantly : 
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“rnemans concludes by telling the esquire that 
while 4m/fortas was praying fora sign as to who could 


heal him phantom lips pronounced these words : 


By pity lightened 


I troduce an important motive, that of the 


LEA phrase of simple beauty, as befits the 








(Bete 


of the words to which it is sung. Gurne- 


sings the entire motive and then the esquires 


itup. They have sung only the first two lines 

en suddenly their prayertul voices are interrupted 
shoutsot dismay from the direction of the lake. A 
ent later a wounded swan, one of the sacred 

is of the Grail brotherhood, flutters over the stage 

ind falls dead near Gurnemanz. The knights follow 
in consternation. Two of them have seized /arsifai, 


whom they accuse of murdering the sacred bird. As 











he appears the magnificent PARSIFAL MOTIVE rings out | the violent grief and contrition of Am/fortas,so the 
on the horns: majestic sweep ofthis symphony is interrupted by 
the agonized MOTIVE OF CONTRITION, 
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It is a buoyant and joyous motive, full of the wild F 


spirit and freedom of this child of nature, who knows 
nothing of the Grail and its brotherhood or of the 
sacredness of the swan, and freely boasts of his skill- 
ful marksmanship.* Then follows Gurnemanz's noble | 
reproof, sung to a broad and expressive melody. | 


which graphically portrays the spiritual suffering of 
the King. 

With the Motive of the Sacrament resounding 
solemnly upon the trombones, followed by the Bell 
: : : .., | Motive, pealing out in its simplest and most impres- 
Even the animals are sacred in the region of the Grail | ©, I S ; P I 

Aoptapte sive form, and by the Grail Motive, sonorous and pow- 
and are protected from harm. arsifal’s gradual : ae 
é : i erful, Gurnemanz and Parsifal enter the hall, the old 
awakening to a sense of wrong is one of the most ‘ be as : , 
; - : eames knight giving the youth a position from which he can 
touching scenes of the music drama. His childlike . ; ues 

‘ j ; : observe the proceedings. From the deep colonnades 
grief when he becomes conscious of the pain he has : : : : i 
‘ eile ‘ on either side in the rear the knights issue, march 
caused is so simple and pathetic that one cannot but 





with stately tread and arrange themselves at the 
Q . horseshoe shaped table, which incloses a_ raised 
After Gurnemanz has ascertained that Parsifal ; TI , ‘le tl ; meee ; 
$ z 4 : couch. Then, while the orchestra plays a solemn pro- 
knows nothing of the wrong he committed in killing ; ’ iL cit ei i 
‘ : ‘ ‘ : . | cessional based on the Bell Motive, they intone the 
the swan he plies him with questions concerning his * 
parentage. /arsifa/l is now gentle and tranquil. He 


be deeply affected. 








chorus, ‘‘ To the last love feast.” After the first verse 
a line of pages crosses the stage on the way to as- 
cend into the dome and the orchestra plays a grace- 
ful interlude, also based on the Bell Motive, which I 
quote as a striking example of how Wagner, with a 
: : , few artistic touches, can give an entirely new charac- 
the many pet names she gave him. These memories : 7 “si : 

‘ re, in this instance converting a most 


; . ,; : ter toa motive 
of his early days introduce the sad motive of his suf- ; f 
: af solemn phrase into pretty and pleasing measures : 
fering mother, HERZELEID : : 


tells of growing up in the woods, of running away 
from his mother to follow a cavalcade of knights who | 
passed along the edge of the forest and of never hav- 
ing seen her since. In vain he endeavors to recall 


18. 
15. 
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This is repeated in slightly altered form when a 
second line of pages appears. The chorus of knights 
closes with a glorious outburst of the Grail Motive as 

Ve also hear the Parsifal Motive and another phrase Amfortas is borne in, preceded by pages who bear the 
so akin to No. 6 that it need not be especially named. | covered Grail. The king is lifted upon the couch 
Kundry calls out to Parsifal that his mother is dead, | and the holy vessel is placed upon the stone table in 
and the youth, his fiery nature flaring up at her words, | front of it. When the Grail Motive has died away 
which he believes to be false, rushes threateningly | amid the pealing of the bells the youths in the gal- 
toward her. But the sudden excitement reacts upon lery below the dome sing a chorus of penitence 
him, and as he totters and falls Kundry hastens to his | based upon the Motive of Contrition. Then the 
side to refresh him with a draught of water. Motive of Faith (No, 4) floats down from the dome 

The answers which Parsifal has given Gurnemanz | in ethereal beauty as if sung by angel voices. It is 
are so naive that the latter begins to hope Parsifa/ is | an unaccompanied chorus for boys’ voices, the or- 
the guileless fool for whose advent all have been | chestra whispering a brief postludium like a faint 
anxiously looking so long. As the Knights of the| echo of heavenly tones. This is, when sung as it 
Grail are to celebrate the love feast or communion | was at Bayreuth, the most exquisite musical effect of 
that day, Gurnemanz bids the youth accompany him | the whole work, and for purity and spirituality is un- 
to the castle. surpassed. It is an absolutely perfect example of re- 

Then occurs a change of scene which in itself is | jigious music. It is a beautiful melody without the 
highly effective dramatically. The scenery becomes | slightest worldly taint. It could never be listened to 
a panorama drawn off toward the right, and as /ars?- | jp any other than a devotional spirit, for its first 
fal and Gurnemanz face toward the left they appear | notes would create such a spirit. 
to be walking in that direction. The forest disap-| 7jzurel now summons Amfortas to perform his 

| 





sacred office—to uncover theGrail. Tortured by con- 

’ trition, the King refuses. Prominent here are the 
which they appear to ascend.. Long sustained trom- Kundry Motive and the Motive of Contrition; the 
bone notes softly swell ; approaching peals of bells | Grail and Sacrament Motives are also heard with the 
re heard. At last they arrive at a mighty hall which | Motive of Amfortas’ Suffering. When the King’s 
lament reaches its climax in a paroxysm of grief we 


pears ; a cave opens in rocky cliffs and conceals the 


two; they are then seen again in sloping passages 


loses itself overhead in a high vaulted dome, down | 


from which alone the light streams in. have a repetition of the vehemegt modulations of 
The change of scene is ushered in by the solemn] the Sacrament Motive in the Vorsfie/. Then are 
BELL MOTIVE, ' heard, softly descending from the dome, comforting 


| voices chanting the prophecy of Am/fortas’ redemp- 

















16. 
SS ———— T | tion through the Guileless Fool. The Grail is un- 
E ee ee ——— + > | covered and the voices in the dome chant the chorus 





| «“ Take of my body, take of my blood,” to the Sacra- 
ad , ‘ | ment Motive; arpeggios, as in the Vorsfiel, form a 
which is the basis of the powerful orchestral interlude | : 
, . |nebulous background to the theme. Amfortas is 
accompanying the panorama, and also of the scene in | : . 
: ‘ . ‘ | bowed in prayer. Dusk seemsto spread itself through 
the hall of the Grail Castle. As the communion, ge sa : 7 
ysis ; : the hall. Suddenly a ray of brilliant light darts down 
which is soon to be celebrated, is broken in upon by is s i aed 
upon the Grail which glows until a soft purple radiance 
diffuses itself over the scene. 
(To be continued.) 








* During this episode the Swan Motive from ** Lohengrin "’ is effectively 





introduced 
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SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


These celebrated Pianos have received the highest award 
wherever exhibited. Have been before the public for more than 
half a century, and on their superior excellence alone achieved 
heir high reputation. They are unequaled for pure tone, quality, “ 
evenness of touch, superior workmanship and durability. It will SS | 
be to the advantage of every dealer or lover of a fine Piano to call : 
at our warerooms and examine our elegant stock of these superior 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. 


MACKER 
LD STRING 
nstrumeats. ANOS 





WAREROOMS: 
1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
145 and 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 
Factories: N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave.& Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market, 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 


and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 








JACK HAYNES. 20 East i7th St., New York. 


The Freseolt, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 
AWA 


e UPRIGHT PIANOSZ4 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., ESTABLISHED 


— 1836.— 
CONCORD, W. Ft. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
A PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK 
Sole Agents forthe United} 26 Warren St., New York. 
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Incorporated , 


ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NRW YORK. 


ESTALISHBED 1880. 
INCORPORATED 1885 


Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 





Thoroughly constructed, attractive 
in appearance, brilliant in tone, 
reasonable in price, fully 
warranted, 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


(Perer Durry, President.) 
Factory : East 134th St., 
Between Lincoln and Atex 
ander Aves., 


NEFVWw YoRkz. 











A High Grade Piano a ata Fa Price. 


Equalto Any! Surpassed by None! 


MANUFACTURED BY TH 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


542 and 544 West Fortioth Street, 
NEw TORE. 


This a is used Solely for the Mesete acture of 
< BRAUMULLER PIA 








WM. ROLFING & SONS, 


Foreign Musie, 


—— INCLUDING 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre,” and all Standard 
Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


Editioas, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 
| 
| 
7 
i 


The Trade thri bitindit the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.,. Milwaukee. Wis. 








LYON & HEALY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
FACTORY: 211 to2i7 SOUTH GANAL ST. 


SALESROOMS; State Monroe Sts, 
CHICACO. 





Guitars, 
Mandolins RECOMMENDED 


By all the leading artists as the 
best in the world. 


Our capacity is taxed to the 
utmost in filling the orders we re- 
ceive for these popular Instruments, 


If you have not received our new cata- 
logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 
we will be pleased to mail it to you, 
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B rWEEN the 
ers who ha 


that they can renew their notes at pleasure 


system of many piano manufactur- 
ve a tacit understanding with the 
tem of the dealers who sell on wild install- 
ents, lasting years and representing on the average 
of the instruments, there will, one of 


of 


the rent value 


days, come a grand climax disaster and 


commercial ruin in the music trade. Stop it in time! 





of 
from 


business the Schubert Piano 


OMI dea of the 
S Company can be the fact that the 


been obliged to print and publish 85,- 


gained 


OMMpany nave 


Oo of their catalogue for distribution among 


COD 
I 


theiz ill within a period of fourteen months. 


ayents 
Several improvements in the factory building will be 
the rush of 


made after 


P 


this from the Pittsburgh « Post” of September 12 : 


the fall trade is past. 





ERY now and then some Pittsburgh or Allegheny 
or McKeesport paper gets off something like 


i Renting Company, of Pittsburgh, has purchased 30 


it McKeesport. Work has already been started on the 
hn piano plant to be erected on this land 
here have been dozens of similar paragraphs pub- 


ed and there is thus far no one in the music trade 


who can tell what the Mendelssohn plant or the Penn- 


nia Piano Company or the Pennsylvania Renting 


Company is and what relations these chimerical in- 


; bear toward each other. 


titution 





ROM the Atchison (Kan.) “ Globe” we take the fol- 
lowing editorial notice : 
I est people in the world to quarrel are piano and organ agents. 
A piano agent w ret up in the riddle of the night and drive 5 miles 
t itry ‘bust’ a sale that another agent is trying to make. 


We must admit that we do not see anything partic- 


irly wrong about this, nor-is it any evidence that 


piano and organ agents are the greatest people to 
quarrel, It is simply a matter of business, and we war- 
rant that the piano or organ man who will get up 
the middle of the night and drive 5 miles to 
bust” a rival's or competitor's sale, will “get 


there" one of these days, as our hustling Western 
call it. If make the sale while the 


other man is asleep, he becomes a “dandy,” and not 


friends he can 


in the dude sense of the word, but in the modern, ap- 


HE Taber Organ Company, of Worcester, have re- 
moved their works to the factory 
formerly occupied by the Munroe Organ Reed Com- 
pany, and it is said that they will soon enter the 
field of piano manufacture. 


building 





HE Schomacker Piano Company, of Philadelphia, 
have a constant demand for all the instruments 

they can build, and they are running their factories to 
the fullest capacity all the year round. Their Chicago 
house is doing well and business is very satisfactory 


in all respects. 

N answer to an inquiry from Mississippi we will 
] state that H. W. Alleger, the organ manufacturer, 
is Mayor of Washington, N. J., and that he is all right 
except when he advertises himself as a piano manu- 
facturer; All Alleger organs are made by him ; all 
Alleger pianos are stencil humbugs—worth from a 


musical point of view—nothing. 

ape ee BROTHERS, since occupying their 
new, large factory building on 126th-st., have 

had a continuous demand for their pianos, not only 








on the part of their agents but from firms who had 


not been dealing in Krakauer pianos at previous 


periods, The factory is in excellent running order, 


and the firm are prepared to meet the requirements 


of -the fall and winter trade. 

M* C. A. AHLSTROM, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
manufacturer of the Ahlstrom 

piano, called on us last Friday, and from what we 





well-known 


gathered during the course of his conversation we 
are prepared to say that Mr. Ahlstrom will soon give 
some practical demonstration of tiew views of piano 
construction—all in the shape of a completed instru- 
ment—which will be an interesting surprise to the 


trade. 

R. WILLIAM STEINWAY has reached London 
M from the Continent, and is in excellent health, 
attending to a variety of important duties in connec- 
tion with the London branch of Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons. He will, in all probability, leave Southampton 
for New York on Friday, October 24, on the Hamburg 
line steamship Normannia, the same steamer on 


which he took his outward passage. 

ESSRS. BEHNING & SON have already shipped 
M a large assortment of pianos to their new Chi- 
cago agent, Mr. Henry Detmer, who has contracted 
with them to take 100 pianos the first year and 150 
each for the next succeeding two years. 

Mr. Henry Behning, Sr., returned on Thursday last 
by the Werra in the best of good health and anx- 
ious to join in the fall campaign. 











R. FARWELL, of Howard, Farwell & Co.,St. Paul, 
M who, with his partner, Mr. Howard, was in 
town last week, informed us that the house is now 
ready to transact business and that the prospects are 
excellent for a good trade. The Behr piano is, of 
course, the leader, and will! be placed where its merits 
and reputation entitle it. It may not be known gen- 
erally that Mr. Edward Behr married a St. Paul lady 
and is connected by marriage with some of the best 
and most influential families of St. Paul. The Newby 
& Evans piano will also be sold by Howard, Farwell 


& Co. 

OW that the retail business is opening up all 
N over the country, dealers are beginning to pile 
in their orders in a manner which is embarrassing to 
some concerns. While crop failures have seriously 
affected certain sections unfortunately, the general 
tone of the trade is far above the average for this time 
of the year. As an evidence of the activity which is 
now upon us one needs but to visit the factory of the 














drove 


lacceptation of it. 





knows of the popularity of the New England Piano 
and it is not necessary for us again to refer to it here ; 
but we should like to call the attention of our readers 
to the improvements that have been made in the in- 
strument within the last year or eighteen months and 
that they may appreciate them with us, we suggest 
that they communicate with the house, or better still, 
take the first opportunity to see and hear a New 
England piano. 





ey FORBES, a piano,tuner, at Seattle, Wash., 
has this to say : 

I'd rather tune a piano for a professor than one for a young lady who 
has just a smattering of music. The professor leaves you alone until the 
work is finished and then runs over the piano carefully and pays the bill. 
The young lady watches every move you make and often cautions you not 
to injure the polish or scratch the varnish. She knows all about sound 
She often 
says she thinks you have got a note a little too high or low, and if you 
show any signs of impatience, will hastily condescend to say : “* Oh! I sup- 
pose that every piano tuner has his off days.” When finished she will tell 
you to present the bill to papa, and after you have run around until the 
piano is ready to be tuned again the bill is finally paid. 


waves and bothers you with a learned dissertation of them. 


, 


Forbes, you’ve had some bad experiences, but we 
guess you're about right. 





ROP the “forte.” Do not use it in any of your 
D new catalogues, or cards or signs. People in 
this country buy ‘pianos’ not ‘ pianofortes.” 
They do not ask, ‘What is the price of your piano- 
they say “How much do you ask for your 
pianos?” Piano has become the vernacular and the 
word pianoforte has gone into everlasting desuetude 
here. Then call them in your advertisements, &c., 
what the people call them, and that is “ pianos.” 
The name is shorter than the old one, and you can 
also make a much better display with it. Drop the 
“forte.” Most houses have done so already. 


and 


fortes ;” 








HERE is-a firm in New York who make pianos, 
and who produce so and so many per week. It 
matters not whether you call on them in midsum- 
mer or in midwinter, they are always busy. Their 
name as now known to the trade is the Pease Piano 
Company, and their business has been worked up to 
its present standing by strict attention to details, by 
business sagacity and push and by devotion to their 
own affairs. They number among their customers 
some of the leading consumers of the country, and 
they have their business so thoroughly systematized 
that they can depend upon a given demand for their 
product, which demand runs in excess of its usual 
size this fall. 





OW that Jacob Brothers, confirmed and aggres. 
N sive stencilers, have a hand in the Mathushek & 
Son piano business, we would advise the Mathushek 
Piano Compuny, of New Haven, to exercise some 
watchfulness*in the protection of their trade mark, 
for it is as'likely as not that Jacob Brothers will agree 
to make Mathushek pianos or stencil pianos Mathu- 
shek, under a plea that they are Mathushek pianos, 
when in reality they are manufacturers of the Mathu- 
shek & Son pianos, or at present, if they are con- 
trolled by Jacob Brothers, they are simply the makers 
of pianos for Jacob Brothers. 

There is only one genuine Mathushek piano, and 
that is made by the Mathushek Piano Manufacturing 
Company, of New Haven. 








The shipments of organs from the Sterling Company's factory during 
the past week reached the old time proportions. Each day from 35 to 40 
organs were shipped. The factory is running 14 hours per day now in 
order to fill the demand. The manufacture of parlor grands has com- 
menced, so that just at present this factory is about as busy as it ever has 
been.—Ansonia “* Sentinel.” 

—In an interview at East Liverpool, Ohio, Will L. Thompson, who has 
removed to Chicago, said: 

We are not going to move our establishment from here. We are — 
going to enlarge our business. For some time past we have been unable 
to handle the Western portion of our trade from here, and found it neces- 
sary to establish a house in Chicago. We have secured a room 165x30 feet 
at No, 259 Wabash-ave., and in addition to carrying a large stock of in- 
struments we will manage the publishing department of our business 
there. 

Instead of moving our business from this city we intend to increase our 
stock here and will carry on business more extensively than ever. By 
moving our stock of musical a from here to Chicago we are 
given more room here, and will be enabled to put in a larger stock of mu- 
sical instruments than we have hitherto carried. I. wish you to say to 





New England Piano Company, at Boston. Everyone 


four readers that we have not the remotest intention of discontinuing 
usiness in East Liverpool. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., eeenlstnctneasentl 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





EPuaNos' 


LIVE WOKAING AGLNIS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect 


satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, 4 - 


32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Chicago, Tl. 
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“SNOISIG TAAILAVIG ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHROIUING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anpo UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 


Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


let 183, 165 ‘nytes 4 4Oth Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York 





WEGMAN & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments 


that ours will excel any other. 





The 


climate, heat or dampness 


Pin. 


and therefore we challenge the world 


AUBURN, N.Y. 





STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 





THE VOGALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to he ar ied inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! 


AGENTS PROTECTED! 7 


BUSINESS ACTIVE! 





FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 





LADIES! ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, and 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented. 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them will 
testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice, For sale everywhere, or sent by mail. Price, 
ascents THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
80Cortlandt Street, New York 





Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING me ED 


NON-IRRITATING 70 GUMS 02 ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 





ree J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


PIAN FOR 


TONE & NOS 


110 Fifth Avenue, corner (6th Street, New York. 


NOW IN USE. 
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A New Piano ian the 


Field. 


THE SHAW PIANO COMPANY, OF ERIE, 


recent years many new piano manufacturing 


I" 


whose names have for years past been known from 


firms have been added to the long list of houses 


one end of the country to the other as makers of the 
if al not 


known in the trade but among the people at large. 


r modern musk instrument, and only 


Many new firms have sprung up in all parts of the 
country ; some in the large cities; some in smaller 
manufacturing centres ; some with small capital and 
others with financial strength to aid them in develop- 
some with the inten- 


ing their industrial enterprise ; 


tion of producing a commercial and staple (if we may 


use the word) article, and others with the definite 
purpose of manufacturing an artistic instrument re- 
gardless of cost and with the view to permanency of 
reputation. 

Among the latter we must number the new com- 
pany at Erie, Pa.—the Shaw Piano Company—which 
was organized last May and to which we have oc- 
casionally alluded by way of introduction, and in an- 


ticipation of the time when they would be prepared 


to appeal to the trade and the musical profession for 


judgement upon their piano, to be known in the future 
as the Shaw piano. 
The 


Griswold, 


Mr. Matthew 


a well-known wealthy manufacturer, who 


company consist of a capitalist, 


for many years past has been identified with the | 
ones wth and prosperity of Erie; a young member of 
the family, Mr. E. M. Griswold, and two other gentle- 


vho for many years past have been identified 
the piano industry of this country and whose 
veryone in the trade is familiar with, Messrs. 
H. Shaw and Harry J. Raymore. It was by 
neans of and through the representations of these 
two gentlemen that the large capital was raised upon 
which this new company will build an extensive and 
remunerative industry that will add not only to the 
ndustrial reputation of Erie, but will identify that 
that 


le to its makers as well as to those citizens who 


ity with an artistic musical instrument will be 


interested in the advancement of culture and the 
the 


ire 


semination of refining influences in commu- 


nity 
The 


e suggestion of the company we paid a visit to 


Shaw Piano. 
At th 
e factory last week and were agreeably surprised to 


find a splendidly equipped piano manufacturing es- 

hment in complete running trim, as if it were one 
of the old institutions in the line. Mr. Shaw, whose 
name thoroughly identified with the science of 


wood working applied specifically to piano case work, 


has charg 


of this most important feature of the 
business, and has made some of the very best work in 
that line that we have yet seen. 


Phere is 


the smallest detail of the work, every part of the case 


absolutely no effort made to slight even 


d wood work being turned out in a manner and ac- 
toa system that is bound to bring the best 
results. No time and no labor saved, nothing but the 
veneers, and the highest grade 


choicest specimens of 


! 


ct lumber used. The sides, the tops, the falls, 


cheeks, the fronts, the pin block, the bridges, all 
» «built up,” all veneered, according to their particu- 
aC:, 


the bridges and pin block cross and diagonally banded 


lar functions, the sides on outside and inside ; 


ind with the use of the best glue in the market, and 
the latest and most approved presses, the durability of 


the ises is absolutely assured. 


Forone who is interested in piano construction it is a 


of genuine pleasure to observe and study the 


source 


the case and its interior wood attachments—as it pre- 
vails at the factories of the Shaw PianoCompany. Even 
the trusses to match the mahogany, the various kinds 
of walnut or the oak and other woods used in the case, 
are carved from the natural wood and are not stained 
imitations, and it is with the utmost confidence that, 
after investigation, we are enabled to indorse every 
word used in a circular of the company, in which they 
say, among other things: 


What we Claim for our Pidnos. 


THEIR CONSTRUCTION: 


Back.-—Solid ash posts, maple trimmings, bird’s eye maple pin block. 





Sounding Board,—Selected spruce lumber, spruce bars. 
Bridges. 
Trusses, 


Bentwood rock maple. 


Carved and sawed from natural woods. 
No Stained Imitations. 


Panels.—Engraved and Sawed. 
Cases.-—-Ash lumber, doubly veneered throughout. 

This statement is absolutely true in every particu- 
lar, and every dealer can depend upon it in consider- 
ing the Shaw piano. 

The varnish work is in accordance with the high 
plane adopted in making the cases; the best actions 
and the best music wire, the very best (No. 1) ivory 
and the best hammerfelt are used. We advisedly re- 
peat the word “best,” for the Shaw Piano Company 
have selected and purchased the very best material 
they could find in the market for use in the creation 
and construction of their pianos. 

But, last of all, we desire to call attention to the re- 
sult of all this compilation, which has been accom- 
plished with the aid of workmen from some of the 
old-established piano factories of the East. We refer, 
of course, to the piano itself. 

The scale of the Shaw piano is original and was 
made under the auspices of the members of the com- 
pany; it has the great merit of not being a copy of 
This 
Among other things, that a 
new, original and successful piano scale has been in- 


any scale, in addition to its own intrinsic merit. 
signifies a great deal. 
Practical 
piano men will understand what this means, dealers 


troduced and is ready for competition. 


who have knowledge of the construction of pianos 
will appreciate this fact also, and pianists who are in- 
terested in the technical features of the instrument 
will be more deeply interested in the Shaw piano for 
that Mr. Anderson, who has charge of the 
scientific and acoustic department of the company 
and who drew the scale, is an expert who is thorough 
in his profession to such an extent that no deviation 


reason. 


-not a single line—was made from the original 
draught, an evidence in itself of his complete mastery 
of the subject. 

The tone of the Shaw piano is rich and pure in 
quality, and its chief characteristic is its singing ca- 
pacity, which extends over one octave at least above 
the point where singing quality is usually looked for 
or found in upright pianos. This is a remarkable 
feature of the instrument, and should be dwelt upon 
as an extraordinary success in adapting the reiations 
of the sound board to the scale. 
powerful and the treble “alive” and brilliant. 

In the regulation of the action the Shaw Piano Com- 
pany acquit themselves to the perfect satisfaction of 
the player, and it is a genuine pleasure to spend one’s 


The bass is very 


time with these beautiful upright pianos, now ready 
for the trade. 

To show the confidence which the company repose 
in their product we publish herewith their warranty : 


Tuis Certiries that Piano No, . ee | ere , Was manufactured 
by us at our factories, Erie, Pa., and is fully guaranteed to be constructed 
in the best possible manner. The case work throughout is doubly ve- 
neered, lumber thoroughly kiln dried and interior workmanship in accord- 
ance with the highest grade of skilled labor and human ingenuity. We 
fully warrant this piano for five years from the date of its manufacture. 
Should it in any climate prove defective within that time we bind our- 
selves to repair said piano or replace it free of all expense with another 
of our make. 
This warrant issued from our factories, Erie, Pa., 
For the company, 
ooeeee DECTCArY, 


Sepa, : ee aoe erpeeryryr President. 
And thus has been launched a new, beautiful, ar- 
tistic piano, which will meet the approbation of the 
very best judges in this country for its superb quali- 
ties and the rare care and judgment and experience 
that have been applied to its construction. 





manner of construction of that yital part of the piano 





pany, will make a few short trips to several of the 
larger cities to make arrangements for placing the 
instruments in proper hands, and from what we gath- 
ered in Erie we are justified in asserting that his suc- 
cess in securing responsible and enthusiastic repre- 
sentation for the instrument is already assured. 








MR. STEINWAY AND MR. 
CROKER. 
A Difference of Opinion. 


7 E New York Sunday « Herald,” of September 7, 
published the following cablegram : 


Paris, September 6. 

The ‘** Herald’ European edition publishes to-day the following : 

Mr. J. Travis Quigg, editor of the “ American Musician,” just arrived 
in Paris from Wiesbaden, says that Mr. Richard Croker, leader of Tam- 
many, has given a man acommission to buy a residence for him in Wies~ 
baden to cost 50,000 marks. 

This makes it pretty certain that when the committee investigating the 
charge that Mayor Grant bought his nomination meets again in New York 
Mrs. Croker will not be on hand to undergo cross-examination. The 
Croker family are settling down in Wiesbaden. 

Mr, Steinway, leader of the New York German independent voters, has 
been in conference with Mr. Croker. 


A day after Mr. Croker’s arrival here the New York 
“ Herald” interviewed Mr. Croker, and said : 


The ex-chamberlain also laughingly denied the cable story as to his 
contemplated purchase of a house at Wiesbaden, Germany, for 50,000 
marks, and also remarked that he had not met Mr. William Steinway in 
Europe. 


This shows conclusively that, like its «More Kind 
Words,” which are falsehoods in most instances, the 
American Musician,” in the form of one of its editors, 
is responsible for another lie. 

To put on an appearance of decency the paper last 
Saturday has the effrontry to state that someone (no 
name mentioned) 72 ZJammany! said that he would 
rather take the word of one of the editors of that 
paper than Richard Croker’s oath. 

Upon investigation this reads very strange indeed. 
Before Mr. Croker came from Europe to go before the 
Fassett committee he communicated by letter with 
Mr. Steinway, and to all the daily papers here Mr. 
Steinway expressed his high opinion of Mr. Croker as 
a man and as a citizen. If Mr. Croker told a false- 
hood there is Mr. Steinway still left to answer, for, 
naturally, if a conference took place, as the editor of 
the «Musician ” says, between Mr. Steinway and Mr. 
Croker Mr. Steinway must have been present. 

But more remarkable than all is the fact that in the 
same number of the “ Musician” it is said that « Mayor 
Grant will be renominated for Mayor by Tammany. 
He will, however, decline a renomination. William 
Steinway will then be nominated by acclamation,” &c. 
Then Richard Croker, the is 
worth less than the simple word of the editor of the 
«“ Musician,” the leader of Tammany, who lies, as that 
stupid paper would have us suppose, is to arrange a 
nomination of Mr. Steinway, and Mr, Steinway would 
such 


man whose oath 


accept the nomination from a man as the 
«“ Musician” represents Mr. Croker to be. 

We rather believe Mr. Steinway, and, politics entirely 
out of the question, accept his opinion of Richard 
Croker’s character in preference to the opinion of the 
« Musician,” even if we do run the risk of consider- 
ing the “ Musician” and its editors a cohort of hum- 
bugs. Moreover, the sensational article in the « Mu- 
sician ” is worth nothing injuxtaposition to what Mr, 
Steinway said to THE MUSICAL COURIER, as published 
on May 28, 1890. 

We might as well repeat it : 

« My dear sir,” said he, “ it would be a physical im- 
possibility for me to fulfill the duties of any office, 
and no matter how great the honor, how important 
the trust and how elevated the distinction, it would 
simply be impossible, considering the many responsi- 
bilities attached to me as a manufacturer and mer- 
chant, to consider for one moment the question of 
office or of political honor. While appreciating such 
sentiments as the [above an article on Steinway and 
the Governorship in the “Metropolis ”], their practi- 
cal application cannot be in the least considered in my 
case.” 








The entire stock of pianos and organs of Kirsch, King & 
Co., Cleveland, has been purchased by the B. Dreher’s Sons 
Company, of that city, who will dispose of it in the ware- 
rooms of the former firm. Among the pianos are those of 
Knabe, Conover, Wheelock and Everett, and Packard and 
Carpenter organs. It is probable that Mr. Kirsch will enter 
the business of the B. Dreher’s Sons Company. 





Mr. Harry J. Raymore, the secretary of the com- 
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ONLY 8. 


OME weeks ago THE MUSICAL COURIER published 
S the following inquiry, which is reprinted by the 
Chicago “ Mendicator” of last Saturday : 

Is there a single Kimball agent to-day, no matter how long he has 
worked for Kimball, who can come into the open market and get pianos 
and organs on time on his individual credit or paper? We should like to 
know one and ask for information. 

The Kimball Company, it seems, has furnished to 
the « Mendicator” (one of the Kimball music trade 
papers) the names of the following firms in answer 
to our question : W. W. Warner (not Warren, as the 
“ Mendicator ” has it), of Madison, Wis.; Mark Ament, 
of Peoria ; J. Kieselhorst, of St. Louis; D. Roy Bowlby, 
of Rock Island ; A. Hospe, Jr., of Omaha; G. M, Lam- 
pard, of Burlington, Ia.; L.S. Parsons, of Waterloo, 
Ia., and C. H. Young, of Atchison, Kan. 

These are all good men, many of them with unex- 
celled reputations for business capacity, honesty and 
commercial standing ; but there are only 8 of them. 

What’s the matter with Frank Buck, of Hannibal, 
Mo. ? Probably Mr. D. Roy Bowlby, of Rock Island, 
can say why that name is not included in the list fur- 
nished by the Kimball Company. 

Only 8 Kimball agents who can fit to our question ! 

Only 8 Kimball agents who can go into the open 
market and get credit on their individual paper ? 

Would it not be a good idea, considering all things, 
for the Kimball Company to pension the “ Mendi- 
cator” in place of making it one of the concern’s 
mouthpieces ? 

And pray where does the libel come in ? 

Is our question libelous when the “ Mendicator” can 
furnish only 8 names in answer to our inquiry? 
We expected at least 80 firm names on the first pop 
and a good lot afterward, and we believe we could 
increase the list somewhat without any aid from the 
“ Mendicator.” 

No; nonsense doesn’t go for much nowadays. Our 
articles on the ridiculous testimonials given by Patti 
and other singers to a piano known as a “cheap” in- 
strument are published for the public good, and for 
the same reason papers like the “Mendicator” and 
the other music trade press supported by the Kimball 
Company and published against the interests of the 
great American piano industry should be suppressed. 





THOSE CHICKERING RUMORS. 


—_——->___—- 
N THE MusIcaL CourteR of August 27 there ap- 
peared the following item : 


There is at present a scheme on foot which, if it is brought to a favorable 


conclusion, will take from this city the direct representation of one of the 


chief concerns in the piano trade, will give a Fifth-ave. opening to a 


prominent piano made in this city, and will bring into the metropolis one 
of the heaviest music dealers on this continent. The movement is not a 
new conception of the fertile brain of its originator, who has been for sev- 


eral years trying to effect just such a combination Any number of similar 


plans have been proposed to any number of congenial interests, and if the 
one now in work goes through we must congratulate all concerned. 


The persons and the concern then in mind were Mr, 
N. J. Haines, Sr., Mr. S. Nordheimer, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, and Messrs. Chickering & Sons. An esteemed 
contemporary enlarges upon the rumor and mentions 
the names of the above parties, and adds the name of 
Mr. Rohlfing, of Milwaukee, as having made overtures 
to Messrs. Chickering & Sons for the agency of their 
piano in Chicago, to run in conjunction with a branch 
of his great music publishing house, which, they say, 
he contemplates opening in the windy city. Other 
rumors have been floating about to the effect that 
Mr. Rohlfing intends starting a New York concern, 
to be located on Fifth-ave., when his publications 
would be directly represented in this city, and where 
he would have an opportunity to enter the piano busi- 
ness here, all of which Mr. Rohlfing flatly denies. 

Mr. Rohlting, or Messrs. Wm. Rohlfing & Son, has 
built up one of the greatest music businesses of the 
West at Milwaukee, while the name of the firm is 
familiar on both sides of the Atlantic, their publica- 
tions being unsurpassed in excellence, in every sense 
of the word, throughout the world. The piano busi- 
ness of the concern was never in a more prosperous 
condition, which means that they have quite all they 
can do at Milwaukee, without seeking outside open- 
ings. 

As to the Haines-Nordheimer-Chickering rumor, 
we predict that nothing definite will ever come of it. 
Mr. Nordheimer, it.is well known, has frequently aided 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons financially, and for aught 





that is known outside he may now be to a certain 
extent interested in the concern, which, as our read- 
ers know, is a stock company that is given to hypoth- 
ecating its stock when occasion requires or oppor- 
tunity offers, as in the cases of Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany and S. T. Gordon. 

Mr. Napoleon J. Haines, Sr., it is also well known, 
is a shrewd and successful financier and he has upon 
many recent occasions expressed himself as not in 
favor of opening downtown retail warerooms for the 
Haines Brothers pianos, as his wholesale business is 
quite sufficient to occupy his whole time and claim 
his entire attention. Besides this, it is far from prob- 
able that either Mr. Haines or Mr. Nordheimer would 
enter into any active business connection with Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons so long as Mr. Gildemeester re- 
mains there as a controlling power, and it is hardly 
possible that he will ever be able to negotiate with 
either one or both of these gentlemen upon the basis 
of his present ideas as to how the retail warerooms in 
this city should be conducted. 

In any event, we venture the assertion that Mr. 
Frank Chickering would not move from New York to 
Boston, as our contemporary suggests, since the major 
portion of his long life has been spent in the me- 
tropolis and his social connections’ here are such as 
would naturally induce him to spend the balance of 
Mr. Frank Chick- 
ering and his wife enjoy the occupancy of an ele- 
gant house on Fifth-ave. Mrs. Chickering is promi- 
nently known in the best New York society. Mr. 
Chickering belongs to New York clubs, and, all in 


his days in the city of his choice. 


all, it is most natural to presume that their inclina- 
would all tend to their remaining here. Be- 
this, Mr. George H. Chickering has for many 
been in charge of the manufacturing depart- 
ment at the Boston factory and it is not likely that 
Mr. Frank Chickering would find it necessary at this 


tions 
sides 
years 


late day to usurp his place. 

If Messrs. Haines and Nordheimer still consider the 
feasibility of consolidating the interests of the three 
concerns, it will surely not go beyond an investigation 
of what they are going into, when the whole affair 
will be dropped until the periodical rumor comes 
around again that some mysterious person or persons 
are negotiating for the New York business of Chick- 


ering & Sons. 





“HARDMAN” AND HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS. 


& Co. 


gee our last issue Messrs. Hardman, Peck 


have received notice from their European agents 


that H. R. H. the Prince of Wales has purchased one 
THE 


so 


the new Hardman semi-grands, of which 


COURIER has occasion 


of 

MUSICAL 

highly. 
The list of royal patrons of the Hardman now runs 


had to speak 


as follows: 
Her Majesty the Queen. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Fife. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Montrose. 
His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 





INQUIRY ABOUT THE TARIFF. 


HE following communication reached us on Mon- 
day : 
New York, September 15, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : -J 
Please answer in your columns what rate of duty has been fixed by Con- 
gress on musical instruments and, as they say, ‘* parts thereof.” 
J. Srropet, 
The decision will only be reached after an agree- 
ment of the two conference committees of the Senate 
and House, which are expected to meet this week. 
We have paid very little attention to the matter dur- 
ing the past two months, as the article chiefly under 
affected 


discussion—the piano actions—cannot be 


much hereafter, for the reason that the chief im- 
porters, Messrs. Herrburger-Schwander, of Paris, have 
established an action factory here. 

The Senate has put musical instruments and parts 
thereof in the “basket” clause, as it is called, which 
would base their appraisement on the value of the 
chief component part. That is, we hear so, although 
we are not posted, not having paid any attention to 


the subject since the announcement made by Herr- 





burger-Schwander to the effect that they would open 
a branch factory here, which they ,have since then 
done. 





HIS is an encouraging item we find in the Rochester 
« Post-Express,” and for us particularly encour- 
aging, as it is in the direction years ago indicated by 
this paper : 
Tramp Piano Tuners, 


The public are cautioned against the wiles of several tramp piano tuners 
(self styled) who just now infest the city and surrounding country, using 
as references (and entirely without authority) the names of reputable 
piano dealers. In this manner they have easily obtained access to private 
residences and in some instances they have been allowed to tamper with 
pianos and collect pay therefor, while really doing damage to the instru- 
ments. In some cases a woman acc ompanies them. 

Every dealer should advise every purchaser that he 
will not consider himself responsible for any instru- 
ment, nor will he consider the warranty in force if the 
purchaser permits tuners, not properly accredited, to 
touch the same or tamper with it. That is the only 


method to pursue. Put up a big sign to that effect in 
your wareroom and print it across your bill, letter 


and note heads and in the installment contract. 





IANO manufacturers have sold many instruments 
to C. N. Stimpson, the piano leg manufacturer, 
at Westfield, Mass., who also has piano rooms at 
Springfield, Holyoke, &c., and many of these pianos 
were payments of bills for piano legs sold by Stimp- 
son to the piano manufacturers. It also appears that 
Mr. Stimpson has been buying pianos for Hall, the 
Cleveland dealer, as is shown in the following letter: 
Having for more than 2 years been largely engaged in the piano trade 
in the great West, buying several hundred instruments yearly from Bos- 
ton and New York makers, and having intrusted a large share of the im- 
portant work of selecting to Mr. C. N. Stimpson, of Westfield, for several 
years, we know of no one in the wide circle of our musical aequaintances 
whom we believe to be better posted in the different grades of instru- 
ments made in this country, and whom we would sooner trust to select 
Hau. 


and buy for us in the future. GEorGt 


This is good. There is an excellent biographical 


sketch of Mr. Stimpson in the Springfield “ Repub- 


lican” of September 10. 





[’ is estimated by one 


the music trade that 


of the leading statisticians of 
if the music leaf turning ma- 
chines, having a capacity of from four to twenty pages, 
continue to increase at the present rate until 1901 
there will not then be enough sheet musicin existence 
to fill them. 


though we will not vouch for the fact 


The same gentleman, who is said to be 
facetious 
suggests aplan by which all of the impending difficul- 
?) World’s Colum- 


His idea is that one 


ties which will occur at the coming 
bian Exposition may be avoided. 
large, great, big, Mammoth upright piano should be 
constructed which should contain all of the patented 
improvements now registered at Washington as ap- 
plying to pianos. He claims that there will be abun- 
dant time between now and the holding of the show 
to build such an instrument, and of course the special 
building for the exhibit of musical instruments now 
being projected could be utilized for its accommoda- 
tion. 
We 


scheme was, from 


his 


that 


unfeasible 


demonstrate 
of it, 


to 


very 


endeavored 
the 
from a mechanical standpoint, but he brings up the 


have 
nature 


contra advantage that all manufacturers would be put 
to but small individual expense, since the patented im- 
provements are, as a rule, not costly, while his plan 
would enable all who contribute to the instrument to 
obtain the first prize without being put to the great 
trouble and large expense of securing it by individual 
exhibits. He further suggests that the supply men 
will be glad to contribute the material to make this 
great exhibit, each being allowed to introduce some 
part of his specialties or main protuct. For instance, 
he suggests that each varnish house would be willing 
seven houses could 


to contribute a coat of varnish ; 


be assigned an octave of keys each, while the same 
rule would apply to the action, strings, &c. 

Then everyone with a patented pedal or a tuning 
device, or a swing desk, or a mansard roof, or a tone 
deflector, or a muffler, or a harp stop, or a lamp 
bracket or anything else that goes into or on the out- 
side of a piano can come in and divide the thing up 
among them. This opportunity for space among the 
makers is the only point in our friend’s scheme where 
he anticipates difficulty. In order that there may be 
a distinct understanding on this matter, he requests 
that some music trade paper call a meeting of manu- 
What THE MUSICAL 


is most interested in is to know what name 


facturers to discuss the question. 
COURIER 
will be stenciled on the name board. 
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NULLIFYING WARRANTIES. 





NE of the perplexing difficulties with which manu- 
¢ facturers have to contend is the carrying out of 
their warranties. There are, in point of fact, but 
comparatively few makers who are not willing to live 
up to the more or less qualified warranties which they 
give with their instruments, but from the highest to 
the lowest it should be understood distinctly that 
when a maker of a piano guarantees its excellence or 
durability, or whatever else he may claim for it, he, 
Ac- 
cording to the prevailing practices of the trade no 
dealer, no self styled agent, is authorized to make or to 


the maker, is solely responsible for his claims. 


have made repairs upon any piano which in his opinion 
shall have proved to be defective. When a manu- 
facturer puts his name upon a piano it is to all intents 
and purposes his warrant of its excellence according 
to his understanding or business ideas of excellence. 
The issuance of a written warranty is but a matter 
of form which in most cases is used by the retail 
dealer as a selling point. 

The great majority of pianos made in this country 
come from New York and Boston, and the engraved 
warrant of a maker of New York or Boston is a po- 
tent factor in the agent's assurance to the customer 
of the merit of the goods which he is selling. There 
is a set, fixed form of guaranty in general use which 
is the accepted standard, and it should not be neces- 
sary for any dealer to further guarantee ‘an instru- 
ment. He is presupposed to know what he is hand- 
ling, and his position in case of a defect is simply that 
of an intermediate party as between the manufacturer 
and the retail customer. 

There have been several cases brought to our atten- 
tion recently in which a dealer finding what he con- 
siders just cause of complaint against the staying qual- 
ities of some particular instrument has gone forth- 
with to the individual trouble and expense of having 
repairs made and sending the bill to the maker or de- 
ducting its amount from his remittances. Such prac- 
tices naturally obtain chiefly among the smaller re- 
tailers, but even so, they should not be tolerated by 
the manufacturers, If a piano proves radically defec- 
tive, the one thing to do with it is to return it to the 
factory from which it originated. No reputable maker 
will take umbrage at this and even the highest grade 
of producers occasionally turn out instrument 
which may prove faulty. It is not then within the 
province of the dealer ‘to effect repairs or alterations 
at his own expense unless he wishes to assume the 
It is not fair, nor right, nor is it 


an 


expense himself. 
common sense for him to restore such a piano to 
what he may think is its proper condition and then 
peremptorily to demand remuneration. That is en- 
tirely the affair of the manufacturer. 

Within a fortnight we have seen a bill of $25.89 sent 
in toa reputable maker of this city, and deducted from 
the amount of acurrent bill. The letter which accom- 
panied it stated that this was the amount of expense 
that the agent had been put to for repairing certain 
defects that he claimed had developed in a piano sent 
him some three months previously. He is a valuable 
agent of the house. They wished to do everything to 
please hirn and to encourage him, but they were not 
disposed to have $25.89 saddled upon them, however 
fetching the odd amount looked, without knowing the 
why and wherefore of the;which, Consequently they 
wrote for an itemized bill of the repairs, the cost for 
materials, labor, &c., which under the circumstances 
they felt themselves entitled to. A wordy war ensued, 
and the whole affair ended the other day by the dealer 
withdrawing his claim and refusing to show the re- 
paired instrument to a traveling representative of the 
house. 

Such cases are not so rare as they should be and 
the easiest way out of such mortifying difficulties. is 
tohave a distinct understanding between manufac- 
turers and their dealers, which is easily accomplished 
by a cogent statement of their relations printed at the 
top of every invoice. This is a practice in vogue 
with some of the largest makers we have, and we 
suggest the plan to every firm who wish to main- 
tain amicable relations with their customers and who 
at the same time are not disposed to submit to impo- 
sition, whether intentional or not. A slight misunder- 
standing of this nature may often affect business more 
than the affected parties may realize, and if the mat- 





ter is plainly stated and thoroughly understood at the 
start, there will be removed every chance for unpleas- 
ant disagreements. 








Desiccator versus Flower Pot. 
UR old friend Mr. T. G. Dyson, he of the 


crank tuning hammer and many words, must now be 
completely happy or quite inconsistent. While we all 
know that in this glorious climate of America the keeping 
of a growing plant in the same room with a piano is bene- 
ficial to the instrument, which absorbs some of the moisture 
necessary to maintain the plant, we all know equally as 
well that such conditions do not exist in England or India— 
all save the verbose contributor to our British contem- 
poraries who labored with the stupendous question and 
brought forth a book in which he warned mankind against 
this Yankee idea, which he didn’t know was intended for 
exclusive application in Yankeeland. And now, behold, 
there has come into being a ‘*Hygroscopic Desiccator,”’ 
which, we are led to believe by the appended description 
from the London ‘‘ Music Trades Review,” will enable the 
redoubtable Dyson to make his pianos as dry as his disser- 
tations upon what he doesn’t know of pianos in America. 

The hygroscopic desiccator, which has been invented and 
patented by M. R. A. Kemp, is a contrivance for extracting 
moisture from the interior of pianos, harmuniums and 
American organs, and all kinds of absorbent substances, 
such as linen and woolen fabrics, leather, wood and ivory. 
The East Indian customers of Messrs. Chappell, it is stated, 
have acknowledged the utility of the invention by ordering 
it in large numbers. Pianos, harmoniums and organs being 
made of very dry materials and in superheated factories, 
when placed in private rooms immediately commence to re- 
imbibe the moisture that has been previously extracted 
from the infinitesimally minute cell of which the wood is 
formed ; and it is the same with felt and cloth, which, from 
their capillary attraction, can absorb more than wood. 
These faults occur in rooms which in other respects would 
be considered by the occupier to be perfectly dry. It is 
claimed that one of the desiccators charged with the hygro- 
scopic crystals (if placed inside the piano and shut up) will 
gradually extract the moisture from the mechanism, &c., 
and the result will be that, the wood and felt being restored 
to their normal condition, the tone and touch will show a 
marked improvement. 

In the instances of concert rooms, churches and schools 
the deterioration is much greater, and even to the extent 
of the wood becoming so wet as to come unglued and the 
strings to be covered with a thin coating of rust. When 
an instrument is known to be damp it is recommended by 
the inventor to have two of the desiccators constantly 
charged with the crystals and emptied as quickly as all the 
crystals are dissolved. The water can be evaporated by 
placing it in an oven in a flat dish, and the residue can be 
used many times for the same purpose. The dessicator 
placed in a wardrobe will extract all moisture from wear- 
ing apparel ; placed in a bookcase will preserve the books 
from mildew ; placed in a box with articles of, steel or 
iron will prevent rust. 








A Tale of Advertising. 


WAS in a bad humor, 

Twice that day, after we had left the 4raa/, I had, as I 
supposed potted two jackals with my Winchester rifle, but 
the brutes had somehow or other gotten away. 

It was too bad. 

I called Naimba to my side and asked him if we should 
reach the hills before sunset. 

It was about 4 o’clock, but nearly dark, for even’ the 
fierce tropical sun that beat overhead could not penetrate 
the dense African jungle. 

‘‘White man,’’ answered Naimba, ‘I will try to, but 
haste ere night overtakes us.’’ 

Naimba, a sturdy black, who in his native Soudanese 
could become quite poetical. 

So our little party pushed on. 

The four coolies carrying the precious treasure, a large 
box, almost fainted under their burden; but I was a stern 
taskmaster and urged them onward, by both threat and 
cajolement, for the hills had to be reached before nightfall. 

So, stumbling onward through marsh and sand, over roots 
and rocks, we proceeded. 

We were in Central Africa, not Stanley’s ‘‘ Darkest,’’ but 
it had been many moons since I had seen a white face. 

I am the agent of the Beatall Organ Company, Washing- 
ton, N. G., and I was carrying to a missionary station on 
the hills one of our Style 17 (sleigh bells attached) on a 
possible chance of a sale. 

I had come down the country on a steam launch belong- 
ing to the British Government, but they heard me play the 
organ and so they left me on shore, high and dry, with my 
man Naimba. 

But I was not dazed, and attending a revival camp meet- 
ing of the Central African M. E. Church I persuaded, by 
my music, a certain mighty marquis of an adjacent tribe 
of cannibals to lend me four men to carry my organ to the 





nearest station, where I would sell it and buy a neighboring 
kingdom with the proceeds. ° 

(Kingdoms may be purchased in Africa for a song.) 

Well, the fellow acceded, and after a farewell service dur- 
ing which I made a great impression by giving them ‘ An- 
hie Rooney ”’ with variations, I left in a perfect blaze of 
glory. 

Ihad a hard time, though, as we had to live on what 
game I could shoot on the way, and we were all pretty sick 
of elephant meat when we struck the confounded jungle. 

But on the other side of the jungle I knew was the little 
town of Gebbewai and there I calculated on doing a stroke 
of business. 

I thought to vary the fare by shooting jackals, but from 
nervousness, I suppose, I missed, hence my irritability. 

On we went, swearing and stumbling and occasionally 
stopping to breathe. Night grew apace and we were fain 
to quit the journey. 

But I wouldn’t have it. I swore I would shoot every 
man jack of them, and then noticing their sullenness I soon 
saw it was of no avail. 

They were so done up that they would have welcomed 
death as a release. 

So I called a halt, and after vainly endeavoring to light a 
fire with damp branches of trees, we prepared for the 
night. 

I slept on the organ with one eye open, of course, for I 
feared treachery from my escort. My men took to the 
trees, fearing snakes. 

It was a wretchedly sultry night. 

The mosquitoes were larger than the Jersey breed and 
more hospitable. 

I was nearly blinded. 
and I heard twice the distant roar of a lion. 

I was mighty glad, I tell you, when daylight broke. 

I didn’t lose a minute in awakening my surly companions 
and we were soon en route. 

Judge of our disgust, when after walking about 5 minutes 
we emerged on a clearing, with the hills right in front. 

To think we slept all night within gunshot of a bed! 

The hot sun’s rays penetrated the thick miasmic vapors 
and the hills came into bold relief. 

We were a half mile away, which we soon lessened. 

As we passed through a narrow gorge leading to the set- 
tlement Naimba suddenly plucked my arm. 

‘«Look, Sahib,’’ he said, in his native tongue. 

I followed his outstretched finger, and on a bold, jutting 
cliff saw a man suspended from a rope at a dizzy height, 
working energetically at something. 

What could it mean? Was the man bird 


(Queer things wriggled around me 


I was puzzled. 
nesting ? 

Suddenly he pulled the rope and was slowly lifted to the 
cliff above by a bevy of natives. 

As he left the front of the cliff clear I saw, to my horror, 
glistening in the sunshine in large black letters : 


Here, in Central Africa, I read the name of the great New 
York piano house. 

It was too much. 

They would be at the North Pole yet, I thought, so fear- 
ing something I hastened onward. We were greeted at 
the entrance to the village by a large deputation of black 
people perfectly civilized, who escorted us to the house of 
the chief, a white missionary. 

They were curious to know what the box contained, but 
when I said ‘*A big music box,’’ they looked askance. I 
overheard one fellow tell a coolie of mine that ‘the best 
music box in the world was in the house of the chief.”’ 

Disgusted at this, and with my heart beating fast, I en- 
tered Mr. McMillan’s house. He received me cordially, 
and after breakfast heard my story and looked perplexed. 

‘‘ The fact is, I have just bought ’? but I would listen 
to no more and rushed into the parlor, and there, to my 
horror, stood a beautiful Sohmer upright, with a bell-like 
tone, and on the wall were pictures of that famous quartet 
of remarkable business men, Messrs. Hugo Sohmer, Charles 
Fahr, Mr. Kuder and Mr. George Reichmann. 

I fainted. 

No wonder. 

After traveling so many thousands of miles to the heart 
of Africa, with a wretched stencil organ, I was outdone 
by that firm whose genius for. advertising has become pro- 
verbial, SOHMER & CO. 

I wept to Mr. McMillan when I awoke. ‘‘ Hoot, mon,’’ 
said the good hearted Scotchman; ‘‘d’ye think I’d give a 
nickel for that trash ye brochtto me?”’ I acknowledged he 
was right, and then went to look for my organ and coolies. 
Both had disappeared. 

I firmly believe the cannibals ate the organ. 
did, as it would disagree with them. 

I accepted the hospitalities of Mr. McMillan for a few 
days and started for home a wiser if a sadder man. 

At present I have a contract to paint the name of 


SOHMER on the big pyramid of Cheops. 
Oh, it’s an enterprising firm, SOHMER & CO. ! 





I hope they 
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Pipe Organ Notes. 

Workmen are now engaged on the new organ for St, 
Paul’s Methodist Church. The organ is built on plans by 
Mr. George A. Bruen, by L. C. Harrison & Co. It will have 
three manuals of 58 notes, a pedal of 30 notes, and contains 
40 speaking stops, with a total of 2,250 pipes. The organ 
will be built in two parts, one on each side of the pulpit 
platform, with a choir gallery directly over the pulpit. The 
console will be on the north side. The pedal pipes 
will be supplied by a special bellows and the wind will be 
furnished by a Backus water motor. Every modern improve. 
ment that science or ingenuity can suggest will be found in 
this instrument, which is expected to be completed about 
January 1.—‘+ Sunday Call,’’ Newark, N. J. 

2.9 

One of the most entertaining musical events in this 
part of the State was the organ recital and concert given 
in the Methodist Episcopal church, at Braddock, Wednes- 
day night. Over 1,000 people paid admission to the hand- 
some new edifice to hear the new organ given by Andrew 
Carnegie to the church. 

The organist was Prof. John Richards, of this city. The 
occasion was the dedication of Mr. Carnegie’s $4,000 musi- 
cal gift, and quite a number of well-known Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny vocalists were present.—Pittsburgh ‘* Dispatch.”’ 

** £ 

The first public exhibition and installation of the 
electric 
yesterday afternoon at the First Presbyterian Church, at 4 
together with the 


system applied to pumping an organ were held 
o’clock. Quite a number of experts, 
church trustees and a few specially invited, were present 
The experiments, which were highly 
successful, under the supervision of Mr. William S. 
Chester and Mr. Huntingdon Woodman, of the C. C. Elec- 
tric Motor Company, whose offices are at Nos. 402 and 404 
Greenwich-st., New York. 

The idea, though not novel in conception and practice, 
is entirely new to Brooklyn, this being the first church in 
this city to which the system has been successfully applied. 
The electric power is gained by means of the Edison cir- 
The cost of the 


on the occasion. 


were 


cuit applied from the cellar of the church. 
new system is exactly 40 per cent. less than that of the or- 
ras engine, and its advantages over the latter are 
One of the most important gains 
is a perfect noiselessness. Another of the ad 
automatic and ingenious contrivance for regulating the 
supply of wind and preventing a too great inflation. The 
inflation can be graduated at the will of the player by a 
The new system has already 
in New York, and has 


dinary g 
said to be incalculable. 
vantages is an 


switch near the key banks. 
supplanted the old in 20 churches 
been indorsed by a number of musicians, 
ability that the new electric system will accomplish a revo- 
lution inorgan blowing.—Brooklyn ‘Citizen,’ September 9. 


There is a prob- 


s* & 

The Roosevelt Organ Works will occupy the build- 
ing formerly used by the rubber works at 13lst and 132d 
streets and Fourth-avenue when changes now under way are 
completed. Se 6 
on the new First Methodist Church 
The tower is being carried up, the walls 


Construction 
goes steadily on. 
of the audience room plastered and the interior finishing 
put on as rapidly as is necessary to open the main part 
of the spendid edifice by the desired time, November 23. 
A contract has been let fora Hutchings organ, to cost 
$6,000. It is possible that the time that will be required to 
build the organ will necessitate a later date for the formal 
opening.—Omaha ‘* World-Herald.” 

s* * 

In reference to the organ now erecting in the Music 
Hall, at Troy, N. Y., 
Says: 

An interesting circumstance connected with the ship- 
ping of the organ is that it passed through this city during 
the strike and went on to Saratoga. After a long search 
the car containing the instrument material was located 
and then shipped back to Troy, where it arrived on Tues- 
day of this week. 


we reprint what the Troy ‘‘ Telegram ”’ 


** * 


Organ builder Odell constructed the organ for a private 
mansion belonging to a New York broker, who by the way 
is said to possess a great mania for large and beautiful or- 
gans. The organ remained in the broker’s palatial resi- 
dence for some time until its owner determined to have 
erected a still larger and more beautiful one. Hearing that 
the Troy Vocal Society anticipated purchasing an organ for 





Music Hall, negotiations were opened with the result that 
the Music Hall Association purchased and is now erecting 
the organ at its own expense. 

A Ross water motor will be used to pump air into the or- 
gan, which it is expected will be completed and ready to 
turn over to the association in about three or four weeks. 
Three patent couplers have been so placed that the organ, 
ist may couple without removing his handsfrom the key- 
board. Mr. Odell, who kindly furnished the data below, 
stated that he had nine experienced men at work and that 
the organ would probably be completed in four weeks. 

The following tables will prove to be interesting informa. 
tion to the musical people of this city and vicinity. It 
comprises the entire organ scheme 


GREAT ORGAN. 

No. of 

pipes. 
58 


Tone. 
Material. feet. 
Metal 16 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Wood 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 24 
Metal 2 
.Four ranks Various 
8 


Double open diapason. 
Open diapason.. 
Violin. ‘ 


Gems horn.. 
Clarinet flute 


Flute harmonica 
Twelfth 

Super octave. 
Clarion mixture. ... 
Trumpet. 


SWELL ORGAN, 


= 


SHA VOHSeODrDoan 


Bourdon , 
Open rane 
Viola.. 
Salicional. 
Vox celest... 
Stop diapason . 
Forest flute... 
Violina.. 
Flutina 
Mixture..... 
Vox humana. 
Oboe...... 
Cornopene 


Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Wood 
Wood 
Metal 
Metal 


‘Three ranks Va 


SOLO ORGAN, 


Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Wood 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 


Open diapason 
Dulciana 
Melodian. 


em D2 me OO 


PEDAL ORGAN, 


Double open diapason 
Dulciana 


Flute 
Bourdon 
7 Metal 


MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES, 


Great pedal coupler, solo to pedal coupler, solo to great 
coupler, swell to pedal coupler, swell to great coupler, 
swell to solo coupler and twelve composition pedals. The 


solo tubes and pedal trombone are ‘put on high pressure. 


The draw stop action is a patent pneumatic affair. In the 


entire organ nearly 2,500 pipes are used. 








Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MuSICAL Courier.) 
VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Month ending July 31, 1889. 

31, 1890.. ‘ 
Seven months ending July ay 1889. 
31, 1890 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS, 

Aut OTHERS: 
AND Parts 
THEREOF. 





> : 
OrGans. PIANOS. Torats 


No. Value. Value. Value. 


} 








oe ending July 


$73,219 

82,168 
587,889 
649,486 


670) $43,876 
50,518 
413,728 


447,167 


$18,479 
5| 102,800 
122,380 


$10,864 
11,302 
71,366 
79,939 


Month ne July 

31, 741 

oan aan “ending 
July 31, 1889.. 

Seven months ending 
July 31, 1890.. 


6,071 
6,877 























—Mr. W. H. Keller, of Easton, Pa., is about to close his branch store at 
South Bethlehem, and will hereafter transact all his business at Easton, 

—H. L. Schemmel, music and piano dealer, San José, Cal., has taken into 
partnership Mr. Hermann C. Pfister, and the firm name of the house is 
now Schemmel & Pfister, both gentlemen being highly esteemed in their 
section, where they enjoy unusual popularity. 

—The Waterloo Organ Company began making pianos one year ago 
September 20. They first turned out one piano a week. After January 1 
three instruments were the weekly product, and now the quota has been 
increased to one piano per day.—Rochester “* Chronicle.”’ 

Mr. Jack Haynes, who is one of New York's most expert bicyclers 
and who is also one of the prominent members of the Manhattan Bicy¢le 
Club, has been appointed a member of the building committee of the 
Manhattans, who are now arranging to erect a handsome new club house. 








The Trade. 


—F.W. McKinney has opened piano rooms at Newburyport, Mass. 
Mr. Healy, Jr., of Chicago, 

Springs. 

—C. C. Converse, of the Burdett Organ Company, 
year’s stay. 

—Mrs. Bilton, for many years in the music business in 
ada, has retired. 

—The Pineville Music Company, 
King and D. J. Hobb. 

—Mr. Henry Ziegler, of Steinway & Sons, and his family arrived yester- 
day from Europe on the Ems. 


is spending a few weeks at Manitou 
is in Europe for a 
Toronto, Can- 


of Pinevelle, Ky., consists of J. D 


Messrs. Neppert Brothers, the stool and cover house, have opened a 
branch store at 12 East Fifteenth-st. 
—C. S. Williams, of C. L. Gorham & Co., 
of New Haven, were in town on Monday. 


Worcester, and M. Steinert, 


~—C. J. Arthur, musica! instrument dealer, Berlin, Canada, is insolvent 
and has assigned to F. G. Gardiner, same place. 


—Mr, Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, is traveling 


through Pennsylvania endeavoring to establish agencies. 


—A patent has been granted to G. Breed (No. 435,679) for a method and 


apparatus for producing musical sounds by electricity 
—Mr: Edward F. Droop, of Washington, 
near Stuttgart, and is expected here about the end of October. 


is at the bath Wildbad, 


—The house of W. T. Shannahan, music dealer, Portland, Ore., was re- 
cently entered by burglars and money and valuables were stolen. 

—The Needham Piano-Organ Company have unfilled orders for over 200 
organs now booked, the majority of which have been received since Sep- 
tember 1. 

R. J. Spitz, hammer 
building corner Second-ave. 


suffered $1,000 loss from fire in the 
his shop is 


coverer, 
and Twenty-second-st., where 
located. 

The Babcock & Elmer Company, of Winona, Minn., 
piano club system by means of which the sale of instruments will be ex 


has organized a 


pedited. 

G. H. & C. F. 
at Burlington, Vt., 
great workers. 

S. V. Harding, of Seymour, Ind., 
dealer, has opened a branch at Madison, 
D. M. Hooker. 

—Mr. T. Howard Stannard, secretary of the 
Company, of Concord, N. H., passed through New 


, who have a branch house 
N.Y. They are 


Hudson, of Plattsburg, N. Y 
have opened a branch at Malone, 
an old-established piano and organ 
Ind., under the management of 
Prescott Piano and Organ 
York last week and 
called at our office. 

—H. & E. M. Stroud, 
dealers at Oshkosh, Wis., 
ing the Stroud Music Company. 


the active and enterprising and organ 


have removed to new quarters and are organiz- 


piano 


Leicester Piano Com- 
(See editorial in 


—The Boston ** Advertiser’ announces that the 
pany, of Westboro, is to remove to Front Royal, Va. 
last week’s Musicat Courter.) 

—Among the many new music toys lately patented is one that places the 
mechanism of a music box in the handles of a skipping rope, the music 
being sounded as the rope is turned. 

—Mr. W. T. Crane, representing the Needham Piano-Organ Company 
who recently réturned from a successful trip through the South, is now 
traveling through Pennsylvania in their interests. 

—Felix Kraemer, with Steinway & Sons, has just concluded a two 
months’ business trip, and reports that the prospects of fall trade are re- 
markably encouraging, the cotton and wheat crops being enormous, 

We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Creigh, wife of J. Creigh, 
the Mansfield, Ohio, piano and organ dealer. She was an excellent 
pianist and a lady highly esteemed by a large circle of acquaintances. 

The foundations of the building on Wabash-ave., between Van Buren 
and Jackson streets, Chicago, the ground floor of which is to be occupied 
by the W. W. Kimball Company, are about completed. The building wiil 
be 80x 150 feet. 

~The Huntington (Ind.) “ Herald’’ says 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., the organ and piano dealers, of Fort Wayne, 
the city to-day, arranging for an exhibition of the goods of the firm at the 


“J. T. Langle, representing 
was in 


coming fair.” 
IANO SALESMEN WANTED—We will give permanent employ- 
ment to five experienced traveling salesmen who can show good 
recommendations. Thos. Goggan & Brother, Galveston, Tex. 
CTION REGULATOR WANTED 
wants a steady job out of town, fine piano to work on, regular 
Address, ‘* Regulator,”’ care of this office 


A good action regulator who 


pay, good wages. 
7. ANTED—To go South 

Must be willing to help in every way reasonable. 

Address, ** Florida,"’ this office. 


Uulity man, tuner, organ and small goods 
repairer. Good 


future for the right man. 


Wa ANTED—A first-class piano tuner and repairer, and two first-class 
road or traveling salesmen. Send references in application. Ad 


dress, Thomas & Barton, piano and organ dealers, Augusta, Ga. 


First-class man required for ware- 
92 Fifth-ave., New 


IANO POLISHER WANTED. 
room work by the Emerson Piano Company, 
York. Must be steady and industrious. 
—. Ten or 15 action finishers. Good men only need apply 
personally or by letter to Wm. H. Bush & Co., 43 East Chicago 
ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ANTED—Someone thoroughly posted in the retail and jobbing 
piano and organ trade to interest himself in a solvent business that 
is manufacturing an article which, if properly introduced, is sure to find a 
large sale with firms in the piano and organ trade, Address “ Article,”’ 
care of this paper. 
Weer A competent piano and organ salesman to travel with 
team. One also acquainted with the sewing machine business pre- 
None but honest, sober and energetic men need apply. Address, 
Middletown, N. Y. 


ferred. 
giving references, Morgan & Wilbur, 








ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 





VODE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 





t(@’ RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





VOSE & SONS PLANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Two Model Organs. 





The Latest Achievements of The Smith American 
Organ and Piano Company, 


(/rom their latest Catalogue). 
“THE CONNOISSEUR.” 
YHE recent changes are: (1) Every stop is 
1 a complete and perfect swell. (2) 


and in 


now inclosed it 


sub-bass is reduced to one octave 


The 
closed ina box, mellowing the tone without decreasing its 


compass, 


(3) A beautiful new stop, cello, is obtained by 


(4) The saxophone runs 


power! 
inclosing the bassoon in a swell. 
throughout the keyboard, the bass bearing the name of 
bourdon. 

The mechanism of this instrument is very elaborate, and 
as a specimen of work as fine as the interior of a watch. 
Chere is probably no organ in existence whose interior 


works cost so much us the works of the Connoisseur. 








Chis instrument is built upon entirely new principles. 


The important point is that the bellows are upright, and 


be 
ICA 


L COURIER. 











inner swells are faced with metal, rendering warping or 
twisting impossible. 

The variety of resources in this organ is remarkable. 
No two stops are alike in quality ; every set. displays char- 
acteristics peculiar to itself, and the whole series fully sus- 
tains the signal reputation for character of tone for which 
the Smith organs are famous. In the combination of the 
softer stops the illusion of distance is perfect and suggests 
the piano effects of a large cathedral organ. 

The Full Organ represents a complete and powerful or- 
chestra, the tone being exceedingly rich, with great pene- 
trating power, and by suddenly withdrawing the Grand 
Organ it can be reduced to the softest whisper ; and at the 
same time, by drawing the tremulant, a perfect imitation 
of the vox humana of the pipe organ is produced. 

The Connoisseur Organ is, beyond doubt, by its beauty 
of design, its facilities for extraordinary effects, and its 
wonderful combinations and power, the most complete one 
manual organ ever manufactured. 
ducing all of the effects of a double manual instrument, 


It is capable of pro- 
—and a great many more. That is to say, it has facilities 
for the representation of orchestral music, operatic tran- 


scriptions, and other fantasias for concerts, possessed by no 





ther instrument whatever. 
that a sounding board extends from the foot to the top of — " : take 





THE “BIJOU CONNOISSEUR.” 
Beyond all question the ‘*Connoisseur ’’ has distanced 


the case, and upon this sounding board the reeds are so | 


prac 


lirectly in 


ed that they are all over and above the keyboard, and 


front of the player. The position of the reeds | all rivalry in the manufacture of reed organ instruments in 


on this sounding board gives to their vibrations a deep, dis- | modern times. Its complete distinctiveness from all other 


tinct, and almost startling resonance; the tone obtained | instruments of its class is no less remarkable than the ad- 


being the maximum ever produced from reeds. mirable and ingenious features it illustrates in the con- 


rhe 


having 


swells are real ** organ swells,’’ the front of the case | struction of an organ of the highest attainable quality. 
the 


such 


venetian shutters, which are 


This is the 


controlled by The sale of this much praised instrument has increased 


lever. only organ ever made with constantly since its introduction, and to-day it stands with- 


knee 
perfect swells, and the various new features and improve- | out parallel in the history of the American organ. 


ments in 





on the same principle, but of smaller size. The Bijou 
‘«Connoisseur ”’ is offered to thie musical public to supply that 
Its action is vertical and is concealed directly behind 
When these swells are opened by 


desire. 
the venetian shutters. 
the operation of the knee swell an extraordinary crescendo 
is produced. This swell is under the absolute control of 
the player, who may diminish the tone to a melodious 
zephyr of sound or instantly increase it to a powerful and 
striking orchestral effect. 

While the organ is made of the same high-class materials 
as are employed in all **Smith”’ organs, a decrease in the 
price has been made possible by reducing the size of the 
case ; a simplification of the action, and a reduction of the 
scale to five octaves. 

It may be remarked, that on account of the variations in 
interior mechanism, the new ‘* Connoisseur ’’ possesses pe- 
culiar and individual features of its own. Its pungency of 
tone is wonderful, and it may be safely asserted. that no 
other organ of similar capacity can approach it, in either 
its carrying power or the delightful and characteristic quali- 


ties of its stops. 


Will H. Stackhouse, for some years with J, W. Greene & Co., of To- 
ledo, has been engaged by C. J. Woolley & Co., of that city, where he will 
be found in the future. He is said to be a good salesman, good pianist 
Good for Stackhouse ! 





and good singer. 
—The La Crosse Music Company attracted a crowd Thursday by a con- 
test of musicians for a couple of prizes. An accordeon was given to the 
best accordeon player ; it was won by Jacob Hohl, of 806 South Fifth-st. 
The best harmonica player received a fine harmonica, and it was awarded 
to Albert Pierson, of New Lisbon, a brakeman on the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway.—La Crosse ‘* Leader.” 
-~The piano action factory of Roth & Englehardt, of St. Johnsvflle, was 
The first year of its estab- 
lishment has been a very successful and satisfactory one. It is the inten- 
tion of the firm to enlarge the factory next spring, by an addition of 100 
feet running east and west, fronting on Hough-st. This enlargement will 
give employment to a large number of people. The firm is so rushed with 


formally opened one year ago last Saturday. 





it are covered by no less than seven patents. The Many requests have been expressed for an organ built 


orders that the full force 1s obliged to work every night. 





UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
THE LEICESTER PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano # Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &c. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 


A SPECIALTY. 


915 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, L.I.. N.Y. 


ZEIPTER & WINKELMANN, 
*PIANOS,< 


GERMANY, 


Incorporated 1880. Capital Stock, $150,000. 


FACTORY 


WESTBOROUCH, MASS. 


AT 


AGENTS! WANTED. 


KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


EBROEGER & SONS, 





BRAUNSHOWE£IG, 


and printed. 





C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Maz 
Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Masic Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application, 


LHIPsio 
GERMANY, 





ascripts to be engraved 





Manufacturers, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSIHIIP. 
BERLIN, 
ay GERMANY, 


PACTORY AND WAREROOMS:; 


Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


STAUB & CO 


59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MASO 








ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 


N 


Ay aeon & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
& H.in 1861, 


world. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
PRICES, 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, * 


PIANO MANUFACTURER, 


DRESDEN, CERMANY. 


exhibitions since and 
Paris, 1867. 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 





pin system. 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
4 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
New drawin 
models epriatt 
logues. 


AVA 


a Se 
Ww 


i 


BosTonw, 


Improved method of stringing, invented 
and patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882. 


The Cavinet Organ was introduced by M. 
Other makers followed, but 
the M. & H. instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 


The M. & H. Stringer has been pronounced 
by competent experts *‘The greatest im- 
provement in pianos in half a century.”’ 


Highest awards at all the great world’s 
including that of 


The strings being secured to the iron rame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 


X. Scharwenka says of the “ Liszt’’ model, 
** Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 


other instrument so enraptures the player.’ 


room grand pianos, new 
grands. New piano cata- 


N & HAMLIN 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Best — of tone, which is very musical 
and refined, free trom the /uddiness which 
is common, 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to the Sultan of Turkey, the Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. F. Campbell, of the Royal 
Normal College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ing. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
he Piano as constructed on the M. & H. 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic influences, varying 
degrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 
Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ. The Two Manual 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, The Liszt Organ, 


wee & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, 


WEY TORE, 


CELICAGO. 





Fifteen Prize Medals, Oldest Piano Factory in Germany. 


Durability Guaranteed. 


Established 1797 





Powerful Tone. Agreeable Touch. 








Thousands of these Pianos in use in America. 


GRAND 49) UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At Prices which will enable Agents to make handsome profits, 


AGENTS WANTED In the Larger Cities of the United States. 








pit 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicar Countmn,4 
286 STATE-ST., 
Cuicaco, September 13, 1890. \ 


HE unfortunate fate of Mr. Harry E. Twi- 

ford has been explained, probably, by the testimony 

of some of his friends and also by his wife, who say that he 

has lately been troubled with heart failure ; an attack of 

this kind might easily have caused his fall over the balus- 
ter, which is not a high one. 

The Schomacker Piano Company will open a branch store 
in Buffalo, N. Y., under the management of Mr. E. A. 
Francis. 

Messrs. C. H. Martin & Co., of St. Paul, Minn., and Sioux 
City, Ia., have taken the agency of the C. A. Smith & Co. 
piano and their first order consisted of 20 instruments. 

Mr. Albert Behning, who was lately in the city, concluded 
a contract with Mr. Henry Detmer which was eminently 
satisfactory to both parties. The probabilities are that 
Mr. Detmer will some time in the near future carry out 
his contemplated plan of removing his store to the South 
Side. 

Mr. Calvin Whitney, the president, and Mr, H. R. Moore, 
superintendent of the A. B. Chase Company, were both in 
town this week. The A. B. Chase piano has already 
secured for itself an enviable reputation in this city among 
a class of customers who are both critical and appreciative. 

Mr. J. H. Reardon, the manager for Mason & Hamlin, has 


secured the services of Mr. J. O. Nelson, a very successful | 
salesman, who was formerly and for a long time with | farewell that was given to Mr. Nickel was effective and en- 


| thusiastic in the extreme, Mr. Otto Wessell addressing the 


A beautiful small grand in friends assembled in two stirring speeches, in both German 


| and English. 


the house, but who for a time has been representing 
another line of instruments. 
mahogany, exhibited in the Mason & Hamlin warerooms, 
challenges the admiration of every musician who sees and 
tries it. The piano is superb, and appeals at once to one’s 


zesthethic and musical taste. 





The fine new hotel, ‘*The Wellington,’’ which has just 
been beautifully fitted up, has been supplied with a Stein- 
way concert grand. 

Mr. Frank King is in town and will immediately put the 
new warerooms in order for the Chickering-Chase Broth- 
ers Company, whose intentions are to occupy them within 
a fortnight. 

Mr. J. A. Kieselhorst, of St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. H. L. Schrei- 
ner, of Savannah, Ga., and Mr. Carl Hoffman, of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., were visitors to the city this week. | 

| 











Wessell, Nickel & Gross. 


the Firm Incorporated—Mr. Adam Nickel Leaves for | 
a Much Needed Vacation. 


R. ADAM NICKEL, of the firm of Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross, left with his wife on the Columbia | 

on Thursday last for a protracted visit to his native | 
country. Mr. Nickel suffering for a long | 
time with a complication of diseases, which has | 
reached such a now that it has 
absolutely necessary that he should seek entire 
lief from business cares and place himself in the hands of 
expert physicians. Since the organization of the firm of 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross, it is said, Mr. Nickel has never 
taken any vacation worth mentioning, and this 16 years of | 
unremitting labor and close attention to business have at 
last had their effect upon his strong constitution. Mr. 
Nickel will probably spend considerable of his time at 
Carlsbad and will visit his birthplace and make himself 
re-acquainted with the scenes of his early youth. The | 


has been 


climax become 
re- | 


Before the departure of Mr. Nickel it was decided by the | 
partners of the concern that they should follow in the way | 
of other large manufacturers and form a stock company. 


| now permanently installed in the office of Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., 


| here since Mr. Norris has gone with the Lindeman Piano Company,” 


Papers to this end were drawn up and signed and within a 
short time the corporation to be known as Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross will be an accomplished fact. The capital stock is 
to be $60,000, divided equally among the three members of 
the firm, and the business will continue exactly as hereto- 
fore. 

Just how much the shares would be worth above their 
par value if placed upon the market we are not prepared to 


state. 








Piano and Organ Makers’ Lodge 
No. 7. 


CLeve.anp, September 8, 1890 
A’ a regular meeting of this lodge held on the above 
date, the following was unanimously adopted : 
Resolved by Lodge No.7, P. and O. M., That we will not subscribe for 


’ so long as it discriminates against home labor. 


the “ Evening Globe 
PiANO AND OrGAN Makers’ LopGe 








—Peck Sperry, for more than half a century in business at New Haven, 
Conn., died last Friday. He was 71 years old. Mr. Sperry was a de- 
scendant of old Richard Sperry, of Woodbridge, famed as the man who in 
the early days of New Haven provided food for the regicides at Judge's 
His father was Eliakim Sperry, the builder of the old North Con- 
Peck Sperry went to New 


Cave. 
gregational Chuch on the New Haven Green. 
Haven when still in his boyhood and learned the carriage trimming trade 
Some years later he established a music and art store on Chapel-st. in 
partnership with a Mr. Skinner, under the firm name of Skinner & Sperry. 
This firm existed for nearly a quarter of a century, and during that time 
commanded the general patronage of Yale students. For about 10 years 
Mr. Sperry had been in the real estate business. 

Charles Logan, Jr., formerly with the Wheelock branch at Chicago, is 
where 


his valuable services are highly appreciated. ‘‘ Just the man we need 


said 
Mr. Wheelock 
F. J. Schwankovsky & Co,, of Detroit, will occupy the new $50,000 

building which is about to be erected on the northeast corner of Wood 
ward-ave. and John R.-st., Detroit. The firm will have a music hall on 
the second floor 

—The Whitney & Currier Company, of Toledo, are reported to have the 
handsomest display at the Toledo Exposition, the same consisting of 
Steinway, Briggs, Schubert and Boardman & Gray pianos. 








HE AOLIAN IS AN EPOCH. making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


surely a revolution in the world of music. 
themselves make the A®olian the king of musical instruments : 


FIRST —It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 
Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more 


beautifully and more nearly perfect than any 


musical instrument made. 


SECOND—It 


ment, but is so simple that a person 


There are two vital points which in 


is not a mechanical instru- 


can learn to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 





tr WRITE FOR TERMS. 


THE -EOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC C0. 831 Broadway, New York. 





GREAT NOVELTY. 


FOCI IOIOICK 
Plays an 


UNLIMITED NUMBER 


OF TUNES. 


HII AIA IK 


Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- 
terns, with 40, 60, 72 and 


84 Steel Tongues. 


THE “VICTORIA” ORGANETTE. 


GREATEST NOVELTY. 


MOAI ACA AO AE AC 


Plays at UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tones. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 
MERE AE HE HE IE IE OE 
R Delivered in Three Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds. 


FOOIOOROIOIOIE IE EEE 


The very best of all Musical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes. 


H. PHTHRS &W& CO, Lerezic, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes. 





Exportation of all 


kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles. Illustrations and Price List en Application. 














New York, September 8, 1890 





‘ r i ‘? 


following is taken from the ‘*Sun’s”’ in- 


of yesterday 


was the musica strument, the cornet, introduced 
America R. I, Smirn 
k W It wa e | ywhmar Joubtless, as ** French 
¢ t 
t meant 1 jok If so, it is a pretty poor one ; if 


t ht to know better than write such 
I | i ian, indeed What next? 

t ice the cornet is an obsolete instrument, 

et ist to which the unfortunate inquirer 

refers, is a modern invention compared with the 

vhich is certainly more than 100 years old, 


illed simply to distinguish it from the English 
bai I 
\ rs respec 


remain, dear sirs, 


tfully, CORNET 


Technical Journals. 
It is 


HI trade paper is met on every hand is 
f ' n the counting room, in the shop and in the 


‘ It id by the proprietor, by the superintend- 
the mechanic and by the specialist 
t of tl egular office equipment of both manu- 
vercantile concerns. The business manager 
t f the information that will enable him 
t t to his care well in hand and 
fy F ookkeeper follows its pages, 
n ! r knowledge and securing a_ better 

of the ine in the accounting of which he 
t } 1 obtain in any other way. The 

t t paper as a pupil turns to a teacher, 

t vel to questions he would be 

{ periors 

i renti n it assistance in the trade he is 
toa e, which h in obtain from neither the 
yet of the mechanics of the establishment 

‘ \ ng man of the period has acquired a 
me prot nt at it ind has proven it to be a 

ier in the broadest sense of the term, with no 

t t trade paper, while mechanics who have 
sted to preferred positions, who have been helped 
etter paying branches of their trades 

mproved in various other ways by the 

ence al i sive enterprise of the trade paper 

be fo everywhere There is no trade, no profes- 
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sion, no branch of business that is so insignificant or obscure 
at the present time as not to be represented by one or more 
trade papers. As soon asa new business is discovered a 
new trade paper springs into existence and flourishes as its 
special exponent. The active and well defined want of the 
day seems to be that each branch of business shall have its 
own particular medium of intercommunication as well as 
its particular advocate through which it may address the 


public.—‘* The Office.”’ 


Tietz and 
HE Gloversville “ Leader” had the following: 
William H. 


E. F. Tietz, the music dealer, engaged in an altercation on 





Plank, the well-known horse dealer, and 


North Main-st. last night which attracted a large crowd and 


created a good deal of disturbance. A horse which Plank 
claimed Tietz had borrowed from him was standing in front 
of the latter’s store, when Plank wanted to take him away. 
Tietz refused to let him have it, and when Plank took the 
horse by the bridle Tietz and another man assaulted him. 
The bystanders interfered and separated the parties and 
special policeman Bishop arrested Tietz and Plank. 


He 


waived his right to procure counsel and insisted on making 


Tietz was at once arraigned before the recorder. 


a plea of guilty, admitting that he had committed the as- 
sault and had been guilty of disorderly conduct. Recorder 


Egelston accordingly imposed a fine of $25, which was paid. 


Plank’s case was heard at 10 o’clock this morning. The 
evidence all tended to show that Tietz was the aggressor 
ind that Plank was only endeavoring to recover his prop- 
erty. As no case was made out against him Plank was 
discharged. 

[The horse which was the innocent cause of all the 
trouble is now in Tietz’s possession, he having replevined 
it from Plank. Tietz claimed that he had traded with 
Plank for the animal, while Plank’s claim is that he loaned 
it to Tietz. —Amsterdam ‘ Sentinel,’’ September 7. 


Safety and Comfort on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 
HE popularity of the great Pennsylvania 


Railroad route to the West is largely due to the well- 








known equipment of that road in all the appliances which 


insure the safety of the passenger. The block signal and 


interlocking switch system, stone ballasted roadbed and 
stone bridges make a safe highway for the great procession 


of trains that line its tracks daily. The Pennsylvania 


trains of the world. It leaves New York every day for the 


West at 10 A. M. 








What Ailed the Piano. 

GENTLEMAN living on Duval-st. recently 

purchased a piano. The instrument was delivered 
and gave perfect satisfaction for two or three weeks, then 
the trouble began. 

First one key became mute, then another, until fully one- 
half of the piano became useless. 

The owner informed the firm, who told him that if he 
the 
But, at his request, the firm sent 


would build a fire in the house and dry the room 
trouble would disappear. 
a man to examine the instrument. 

On opening it and exposing its internal mechanism the 
man held up his hands in holy horror, and said that in 
30 years’ experience he had never seen such a sight be- 
fore. 

A mouse had taken up its abode in the interior, undis 
turbed by the frequent playing on the instrument, and had 
eaten away the felt attachments to the keys, a good deal of 
the felt lining, and had also gnawed deeply into the wooden 
hammers, collecting the whole into a wad near the strings 
preparatory to making a nest. 

The instrument was badly damaged. A small mouse 
trap was at once set among the strings, and on the follow- 
ing morning the rodent for whom music had no terrors was 
found cold in death. 

Let owners of pianos make a note of this.—Jacksonville 
(Fla.) ** Metropolis.” 


Manning Sues Corrigan. 
DWARD D. MANNING, the piano maker, who was as 
saulted by Edward Corrigan, July 22, 1890, at the West Side track 


E 


began an action on the case through his attorney, W. C. Hoyer, to recover 
$25,000 damages for his injuries 

On the day mentioned Corrigan assaulted a negro, when Manning made 
aremark that he should not do so. Corrigan then turned on Manning, so 
Hoyer says, and struck him a blowin the face, knocked him down and 
while he was lying on the ground kicked him, Manning's spine is severely 
injured and it is claimed that he is otherwise permanently disabled 

Manning caused the arrest of Corrigan on a charge of assault with in- 
tent to kill, and after an examination before Justice White on the West 
Side, Corrigan was held to the Criminal Court in bail. Then Corrigan 
swore out a warrant in Austin for the arrest of Manning on a charge of 
disorderly conduct, but.failed to prosecute, and Manning was discharged. 
Mr. Hoyer stated that his intention was to begin capias proceedings for 
Corrigan’s arrest, but there was some difficulty in procuring a bond for 
$50,000, double the amount sued for. The plaintiff is a married man and 
resides with his family in Englewood. He is determined, the lawyer says, 








Limited is the leader of not only these, but all passenger 


to fight until he gets justice.—Chicago “ Inter-Ocean.”’ 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St, 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES ; 


121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, | 


4NEW + YORK. ¢& 


‘Davenport & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Me 


OUR PIANOS AREA PRONOUNCED 
~SUCCESS.« 


Catalogue andiPrices on Application. 


SHAW PIANO CO., 





SSESTABLISHED. 1853, _ ~ 





mw * el = 
S22 Se ee 
ae ee 


ap ae OTT: 
LLL 77 LE 
AME MSPE CTALT 


len to 47 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


> Cambridgeport Mass. 


;, ) BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT .THE HIGHEST. 








EBACN j 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S. C as ennial Exhibtion, 1876, for cue and Evenness of 
one, Plez Touch and Smoot! Fi inish 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 pat 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERIN, PA. 


18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 

















NEW YORK OFFICE: 


CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Copal UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEW TORE. 





— WOSNAITE 


ird 
2c CCING 
Dense 


ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 





BUSINESS ESTABL ISHED IN 185 


Manufacturer of First-Cl 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—or— 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 15: Superior Street, 
CELICAGO. 








Goon AGENTS WANTED, 
DONOR OK) PTET) WALL ne as : 





C. S. “STONE, 





25 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


to the Manufactor 


171 Broadwa 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


nications 


et. | 1 
all New York commu 
Brooklyn. 


Address 


A 
St.,| 210 State Stre 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


290 & 292 Fulton 





‘BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished om 
Application. 


FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


L.C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 


ge BROS, 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


'40 Union Square, New York. 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY : 159 AND i61 E. 126th ST 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Tuners’ Examination. 


Some Questions Asked by the London Music Trades 
Association. 








ANDIDATES must bring their own tools ; 
glue, leather, &c., will be provided. The whole of 
the examination lasts about four hours. 

Part I. of the practical portion of the examination will 
onsist in raising or lowering the pitch ofa full trichord 
piano, and tuning to a tuning fork in two hours and a 
quarter. 

It is imperative that the candidate passes this portion of 
the examination, todo which he must gain two-thirds of 
the total marks. 

The candidate will be required to do some of the follow- 

g repairs to a piano: 

Rehinge a lever, hopper or damper, cutting the parch- 
ment or vellum from a skin. 

Rehinge a sticker, cutting the leather from a skin. 

Put 
oblique or grand. 

Ease a key, ease a hammer, rebush a hammer, tone a 


a new hammer shank of hard wood in a cottage, 


few hammers, card a few dampers. 
Put on a string, making either a French or German eye. 
lake out a broken wrest pin. 
Make a hopper spring, or a spiral jack spring. 


| which frequently occurs in upright 


Does rust on the vibrating portion of the string affect the 
tone? 


What means have recently been employed to prevent the 
steel wire from rusting so quickly ? 


How should a single felted hammer be secured to the 
wood work besides being glued ? 

There are many causes which make a hammer block or 
choke against the string. State three of them. 

What is the best shaped damper for stopping the vibra- 
tions of the lowest notes of a piano; say the single 
strings ? 

Draw roughly a round nosed and a bevel nosed lever. 
Which of these is most useful for a piano which is to be in 
a damp situation? 

Many cottage pianos have been and are now made in 
which some seven notes below the scale are strung with 
heavy steel wire. What is your experience from a tuner’s 
point of view of these notes? 

What mechanism in an upright piano have you found 
keep in order best when the instrument is in a damp situa- 
tion? 

How would you remedy the unpleasant twanging noise 
under 


pianos with 


} 
| dampers? 


Regulate or make the touch in three notes of a piano | 


with a check action. 
Show a knowledge of regulating and adjusting various 
kinds of mechanism. 


ESTION WHICH HAVE BEEN GIVEN AT PAST 


(WRITTEN PORTION) 


On the construction of the piano 
What is meant by a notched or shouldered wrest plank ? 
How 


les being glued ? 


ind where should it be secured to the bracings be- 

What is meant by a planted wrest plank ? 

How should it be secured to the bracings besides being 

lued ? 

Where is the sweepside and bentside of a piano placed ? 

lHiow should a sweep or bentside be secured to the brac- 
besides being glued ? 

Which is affected most by changes of temperature, a 


etal framed pli 


ino, or one with the ordinary wooden fram- 


EXAMINATIONS 


How would you remedy a kicking or jumping wrest pin 
without replacing it with a new pin? 
Where would you set the striking point of a hammer to 


| obtain the best tone in the extreme treble of a piano? 


What happens to a sound board of an upright piano with 
a weak back within a few months after it is made, espe- 
cially if itis kept up to pitch, and the sound board is not 


| cleared at the wrest plank ? 


| On sound, temperament and pitch : 


Is the tension of the strings or strain on the framework of | 


piano greater if kept up to pitch when the strings are 


rusty than previous to their becoming rusty ? 


What is sound ? 
What is meant by a wave of sound ? 
What is meant by the length of a wave of sound ? 
How is sound transmitted through the air? 
How many feet does sound travel in a second of time? 
What is the difference between noise and musical sound ? 
What is temperament ? 
What is meant by an instrument being tuned on the 
modern or equal temperament ? 

Several standard pitches were decided upon in 1871. What 
are the three in general use? 

State the number of vibrations in a second of time in any 
one of them. : 

Has the tendency of musical pitch been to rise or fall 
since the time of Handel? 





Does heat or cold affect the pitch of the strings of a 
piano? 

Candidates will find concise outlines relative to sound, 
temperament, &c., in many encyclopzedias such as are usu- 
ally to be found at a reading room, library or institution. 
Dr. W. H. Stone’s book on ‘‘ Sound ”’ is highly recommended. 
Tyndal and Helmholtz on ‘*Sound’”’ and ‘* Acoustics ’’ will 
be found useful. 


EXTRA SUBJECT, VIZ., TUNING, REGULATING, ETC., OF HARMONI- 
UMS AND REED ORGANS. 
Practical Portion: 

The candidate will be required to take the instrument to 
pieces, so as to remedy any named defect. 

One or more reeds will be removed from the instrument, 
and reeds similar in size but different in pitch and quality 
will be supplied by the examiners. The candidate will be 
required to tune and voice them to agree with the others in 
the instrument. 

Written Portion : 

What is the difference between the bellows of an har- 
monium and a reed organ? 

Where are the pallets of a reed organ situated ? 

What is the difference between 
tremolo ? 

How does the expression stop of an harmonium act? 

How would you make a slow speaking reed speak 
quicker ? 

In a harmonium with four and a half sets of reeds, what 


a vox humana and a 


stops are generally used? Give the usual names of the 
stops, with the feet pitch or tone. 
What causes a ‘‘run,’’ or two or more notes sound- 


ing when only one key is put down ?—London “ Musical 
Opinion.”’ 


—H. L. Greywack, the music dealer, of No. 101 Third-st., has devised 
a plan for an upright piano which promises to be valuable. He has ap- 
plied for a patent on it. The piano will be so arranged that it can be 
taken apart and moved in sections. It will prove a great convenience to 
piano dealers.—Troy ** Budget.’ 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo. N.Y. 


Ge” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 











BEHR BROS. 


GRAND 


— AND — 


UPRiGoia® 


CANOE OnE 


GOLD MEDAL ~* 


* 


THE EMINENT PIANIST AND 
The World’s Highest Authority on Music, 


NEW ORLEMS, 65, MELBOURNE 882.5 MP LYANS VON BULOW. 





fortes, 
and it should be highly appreciated by the public in general, espe- 
cially the ladies, 
PATENT IS VERY APPARENT. 
BROS. & CO. ARE DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 
The Patent Piano Muffler, also invented by the firm, I regard in 
every respect as Useful, Practicable, and an IMPORTANT 
INVENTION, and Their Instruments in General 
Merit My Approval,” 


INDORSES THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


‘‘The new action with compensation lever, in your grand piano- 


I CONSIDER A GREAT IMPROVEMENT, 


THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW 
The firm of BEHR 








No. 15 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 








No. 1229 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Factory: 292, 294,296, 298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, and 550 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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COURIER. 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


om sous™ PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 


GW, SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. setetesot nm wracee rene on 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


i” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E»position. 1889. 














FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


000 MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


L PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


We would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IN- 


STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 
quantities, at very low prices, We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


EMERSON 


(Established in 1849.) 5 Oo - 











HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Seve 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WARERVOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 42% Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia; 511 Ninth Street, Washingion, D. €.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


Grand. Square and Upricht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty F bmw and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and ility. 














Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEArs. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


FACTORY: 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Story & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


2 Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





NEW TYTORE. 














& 136th Stand Southern Boulevard | — 


CLARENCE Brooks & (0,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & CoO., 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 


om WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 











.@ ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
8” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 





FACTORY; 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue 
CoHIeCA GO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 








THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Departmen 
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fa MM VMARTIN GUITARS How rust 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tz" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 
snjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, Mr. Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, | 
Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is we!l aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 





Mr. N,. W. GOULD, and many others, 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etce., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


¢. KURTZMANN & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 









RANIC 
Kipach 
“PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerocoms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d S8t., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS ;: — 
* 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New-York. 

















SMITHLAICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





ELIGES GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, . 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK, 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Gases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 
402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 








ESTABLISHED 1837 
cree SO YEARS RECORD 


(im Bodrge Sop 
 PIANOS~ 


224. TREMONT SREET 








WAREROOMS: 243-245 East 0 Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents WanTsp. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


NEW YORE. 








Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. [§~ Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly. 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
BEesesExX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORY TON, 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 60. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church aud Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


> HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. CHASE 60. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 


















$ ay 0-4 Wile 


DURABILITY. 


° For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


BEVNOLYS COMBINATION PLANO MOVER. 


JQVHE only practical 
f the 
kind on the market 








machine of 
to-day. Handles both 
Upright and Square 
i)! | Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It is 
| | both strong and dura- 
) ble, and is easily han- 





oe ane Mi | SEND FOR PRICES 

Wi 7 | , | A : Mi | AND CIRCULARS 
[ il (i MA | HA 

om, et 


TO 








OoOOnNN. 


SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO., Sole Manufacturers. 224 Main St. DeKalb. Ill. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


i 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


©. A. AH LS’TROM, 


+ MANUFACTURER, * 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and Movember, 1875, and our Uprights hove ont patent metallig 

action fame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hap 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction,” 
BESSIPOFF—“ The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—*“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCA—“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, {1 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue eCashotrel, N.Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
e ¢ 43 St. Paul’s E. Ch. 

4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 

Gh. w Y., “a: Brooklyn Tab 

prnacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 

Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch.. 

San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch.. 

New Orleans, and Pitts- 

bureb R.C. Cathedral, “ 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


NEW YORK. 








ISAAC L COLE & SON 
VENEERS, 


426 and 427 Rast Kighth St., Bast River, 





PSTULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


JPET A NOs. 


Factory se Waeune, 338 and 340 East 31st rast Slat Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 





UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WOoRCESTER, MASS. 


Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHHEVREL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 











ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, 1889. 





Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


> CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


vact PLANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 








Ou~ Pianos are indorsed by such koe as Mme, 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel 
E M. Bowman, . Pe nfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others, 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45°9th Ave., 
NEV YTorRnR=z. 


nton Streiezki,: 


eurim 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salabile 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. > manna otea &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 





Which we fully Warrant for 
8S years. 


E. Wilson & 00., 


PROPRIETORS. 
Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont ‘Street, 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SVM PHOnNITONI 
& = PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 


Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 
Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 EH. 14th St., near Steinway Hail, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


7 - JZ 
ADE M init al 








Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y. 





New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 





=. G. HARRINGTON & COQ, + ceis or 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright Siecieciin 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 





il 
Stremnway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of | @@iw 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal tna in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, ‘STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 é omieel Bast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT “BRITAIN, ‘STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 -24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
ypposite 120th Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action 
Island City, « 





sins 
WU 
yn 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 











THe 








om BRIGGS PIANOS 


EMBODY THE VITAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 





FELT AND SOUNDI 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


NG BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. 





122 East 13th jams NEW YORK, 





‘BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Crand Pianos 





128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 


Factory : 


BEHNING & SON. 








BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Factory: 553 to 557 West 3Oth Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Wew Zork Branch, JACKE HAYNES in charge, 
20 East 17th Street. 














LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 
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